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POETRY. 


THE DESTINY.—sy J. 6. WHITTIER. 


Ask not of me, thou dark-eyed one, 
What may the future be— 

Look to thy heart—and ask of none 
To read the stars for thee! 

Look back upon the silentness 
Of unreturning years— 

Thy faded hours of early bliss— 
Of passion and of tears. 


Yet stay—the spell is over me— , 
And I must speak thy doom! 

Like dark waves on a midnight sea 
Behold thy future come! 

Ay, bend thy brow as manhood may— 
And scoff me as thou wilt— 

I see thee on thy fature wey— 
A haunted thing of guilt! 


Thou’rt hasting from thy native land— 
With crime upon thy soul, 

Not such as lifts the midnight brand— 
The dagger or the bowl! 

No—thine hath been a guiltier part— 
It hath a darker seal— 

Thy pride hath crushed the human heart 
As with an iron heel! 


Go to the classic shrines of old— 
‘The tombs of mighty men— 

W here desolation gray and cold 
Telleth of what has been. 

Go dream beside the Parthenon— 
Or by Grenada’s walls— 

Or linger where the desert sun 
On ‘Tadmor’s ruin falls. 


Yet there—thy dreams of power and gloom 
One thought shall glide between— 
Above the hero’s crumbled tomb 
Thy martyred one shall lean! 
And through the old, deserted pile, 
That pale, still form shall glide, 
And dimly in the pillared aisle 
Steal softly at thy side! 


Go mingle with the glad and gay, 
And bow at pleasure’s shrine— 
And Beauty’s fairest forms shall lay 
Their gentle hands on thine; 

Yet there—a spectre ever nigh— 
The injured one shall eome, 

And underneath Love’s melting eye 
Shall turn thy smile to gloom. 


Go now—the lingering curse is given, 
The spell is laid on thee-— 

The scorn of earth—the wrath of Heaven 
is in thy destiny! 

Or on the land, or on the sea, 
In shadow or in sun— 

That spectral form shall follow thee— 
The broken-hearted one! 


SELECT TALES. 


MERRY TERRY.— by WM. LEGGETT, ESQ. 


‘**His breast with wounds unnumbered riven, 
His back to earth, his face to Heaven, 

Fallen Hassan lies—his unelosed eye 

Yet lowering on his enemy, 

As if the hour that sealed his fate, 

Surviving left his quenchless hate: 

And o’er him bends his foe, with brow 

As dark as his that bled below.” 


“Come, ‘spin us a yarn, Jack, my boy,” said a 
cirly-headed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, to 
old Jack Palmer, one evening, as we were running 
down the Spanish main, before as sweet.a breeze 
as ever filled a to’gallant-sail. Jack Palmer was an 
old sea-dog, and a clever fellow, at least in the Yan- 
Kee sense of the word. He had seen all sorts of ser- 
vice, and knew all sorts of stories, which were per- 
haps not less amusing for their want of grammar, and 
their abundance of sea phrases. He was mas- 
ter’s mate of the gun-deck; but when called upon for 
* Story by Rosy Willy,—the name of the little reef- 
er that asked Jack for a yarn—his business for the 
(lay was finished; the grog had been served, the bull 
stowed away in the spirit-roém, and the key of the 
hatch returned to the master, It was a pleasant 
evening, too, and it was only three bells of the se- 
cond dog watch, and of course too early to turn in. 
Jack sat down on thefo’eastle chest, and signified his 
Willingness to comply. He was immediately sur- 
rounded by a knot of midshipmen, eager to listen, 
und, after the usual preliminary of a fresh quid, he 

gan as follows: 

Merriville Terry, or, as they used to call him, for 


was, for he was as gay a lark as ever gave life and 
animation to a steerage mess-table—was one of the 
noblest middies that lever knew. He wasas full of 
rigs and jokes as a French man-o’-war is of music,and 
they were quite as harmless, too; for Merry never 
said any thing to hurt a shipmate’s feelings, and no 
one ever thought of getting angry athisfun. There 
wasn’t a reefer in the whole fleet that didn’t love him 
like a brother; nor a luff, that when there was hard 
duty to do, didn’t favour him all he could; for Mer- 
ry had a delicate constitution, and couldn’t stand the 
rough and tumble of a sarvice, as well assome. But 
he was no skulk, and, blow high or blow low, Mer- 
ry never shrank from his watch. When the relief 
was called at night, whether it was calm or stormy, 
all sail or a close reefed topsail and foresail, it made 
no difference, on deck he always was before the sound 
would be out of the bell. He didn’t tumble up the 
hatchway either, as some of you reefers do, with your 
hands in your beckets, and your bow ports half shut, 
or fumbling at your button-holes, like a green-horn 
ata gasket, but up he sprung, wide awake, rigged 
from clue to earing, as if all dressed to go ashore on 
liberty. As I said afore, every body from stem to 
starn, liked Merry Terry, or for the matter of that, 
from one end of the nevy list to the other—all except 
one man. As for the sailors, it would have done 
your heart good to see how they watched his eye when 
he had charge of the deck, as if they wanted to spell 
out his orders before he had time to speak ’*em.— 
They would do more fora single look of Merry, 
than for all the curses and damns of the skipper, 
though backed by the boatswain’s mate, with the 
eats in his hand. Itwasn’t from any fear of him, you 
may besure, for I don’t b’lieve Merry ever stopped a 
man’s grog, or as much as gave him across word, in 
his life; but it was from pure love and respect.— 
When he spoke, to be sure, there was something in 
his tone and manner that seemed to say he must be 
obeyed; and when he looked at a man who had been 
cutting his rusties, though he didn’t frown, or swell, 
or try to look big, as I have seen some officers I have 
seen, yet there was that in his eye that made the 
stoutest quail. It was just so among the reefers at 
the mess table. If two of them was sky-larking 
or quarrelling, or doing anything ungentlemanly, 
Merry would just look at them, and they would 
leave offat once, and drop their heads like a dog-vane 
in a calm. 

I said every body loved him: I remember once, 
when we were beating up the Straits, with a Levant- 
er dead a-head, and blowing so heavy it almost took 
the very buttons off our jackets, tuat Merry, some- 
how or other, happened to fall overboard. He had 
been standing on the taffrail, with his quadrant in his 
hand, trying to get a chance at alunar, when all ofa 
sudden, the old hulk made a heavy lee-lurch, and 
away he went splash into the water. Though there 
was a sea running like so many mountains chasing 
each other, yet before vou could say Jack Robinson, 
no less than four stout fellows were overboard after 
him. It liked to have gone hard with the whole five, 
for it was more than the stoutest swimmer could do 
to keep his head above board, and before we could 
clear away the starn boat, though we didn’t stop to 
east off the gripes, but cut and slashed away, they 
was almost out of sight toleeward. Old Tom Bow- 
man, the quarter-gunner, and Bill Williams, the 
captain of the fo’castle, made out to reach Merry, 
just as he was going down the last time; and though it 
was as much as their own lives were worth, they held 
him up till the boat came to their assistance. I well 
remember the joy of all hands when the boat pulled 
up under the starn, near enough for ’em to see that 
Merry was in it; and when they hooked onthe tackles 
I don’t b’lieve that ever a ship’s crew ran away with 
the falls with as much good will as ours did that eve- 
ning, in running up the jolly boat that had. saved 
Merry Terry, 

The day Merry first came aboard our craft is as 
fresh in my mind as if it was yesterday, and a snug, 
trim-built little fellow he was, too, as ever broke a 
biscuit, or went cockswain of a captain’s gig. He was 
then about as old as Rosy Willy here, and much such 
another; only he was taunter built, and broader in the 
bows, and carried sail more man-o’-war fashion. His 
eye was as blue as the sea in the tropics, and as bright 
as the tropic sea sometimesis at night, when it seems 
all on fire. His head was covered with dark hair, 
that lay as thick and close as the nap on this mon- 
key-jacket; and his skin was so white and soft, that 
it always seemed a pity when I saw him standing his 
watch in the heat of the sun, and his plump little 
cheeks looking as red as if the blood was going to 
start right through them. However he didn’t mind 
it the value of a seupper nail, and I don’t know but it 
did him good, for he grew handsomer ashe got alit- 
tle tanned, and seemed never happier than when he 
was on duty. He was a little green at first, of course, 
but there was no such thing as getting the weather 
gage of Merry, for as sure as an older reefer tried to 


shortness, Merry Terry—and a right good name it 


run a rig on him, he would just cock up his bright 


blue eye, and see what the other was up to in the turn 
of a glass. 

It was a long cruise that we were together, and 
Merry got to be as much of a man in size and ap- 
pearance as any of us, before it was over, though he 
couldn’t have been more than eighteen then. On 
our arrival in New York, the middies got their walk- 
ing papers as soon as they could, and made sail each 
for hishome. Merry’s connexions, who were Irish 
descent, lived in Virginia, and it was that way he 
laid his course, you may be sure. I remember very 
well the morning when I had the third cutter called 
away and manned for him; and as we wrung each 
other’s hand at the gangway, neither of us had voice 
enough to say good-bye. My stomach felt all that 
day as empty as a midshipman’s locker, and the ship 
seemed as lonesome to me as the old brig Nancy did 
once, when all hands died of the yellow fever, and 
left me and the old tom-cat the only living souls 
aoard of her. 

For about two years after Merriville and me part- 
ed, I lost the run of my old shipmate. He continued 
ashore, but I soon got tired of being cooped up in 
narrow streets, with no chance of seeing more of the 
sky than chose to shine between the tops of dingy 
houses. Happening to hear that some of my ac- 
quaintanees were going aboard a ship then fitting out 
at Boston, I applied for orders myself, and was soon 
once more where Phad a little sea room to wear and 
haul upon. That was a short eruize, and by the time 
twenty months were.up, we were all home again, 
the crew discharged, and I, with my hands in my 
beckets, spinning street-yarn, and having nothing in 
the world to do. 

The next ship I was ordered to, was my own name 
sake, old John Adams, she was lying in Hampton 
roads, ready for sea. The first manI met, as I went 
up the accommodation ladder, was Merry Terry him- 
self, who stood upon the gangway-sill to receive me. 
I knew him at a glance, though he was a good deal 
altered, and he knew me, too, as soon as his eye rest- 
ed on my face. Merry was by this time about twenty 
years of age, or thereabouts, and a finer looking fel- 
low never trod the quarter deck. He had lately lost 
both his parents, and this had given a sort of sad ex- 

ression to his countenance that made him appear 

andsomer than ever. I soon found that he. was the 
general favourite on board the ship, as indeed he al- 
ways was, go where he would; and it was expected 
that before we sailed, he would get his parchment 
from Washington, and mounta swab. An elegant 
luff he would have made, too, for if ever man knew 
how to work a ship, it was Merry Terry. When he 
had the deck, the old craft herself seemed to know 
it; and no matter what kind of weather we had, she 
was sure to behave as obedient asa side-boy. I have 
seen him put her in stays where there wasn’t a break- 
er of water to spare, with rocks both ahead and astarn, 
and the wind whizzing round and round, like a bee 
in a bucket of tar. But when it was *‘ helm’s a-lee, ” 
and Merry had the trumpet, there was no such thing 
as missing stays. 

I mind I told you a while ago, that every body 
liked Merry Terry, except one man—that man was 
the skipper. Somehow or other, he hated him worse 
than the devil hates a marine. He used to ride him 
down like a main tack, would row him on all occa- 
sions, and put him on all sorts of disagreeable duty. 
It was even thought he had clapped a stopper on his 
promotion. ‘The story among the reefers went that 
Merry had come athwart the captain’s lawse in some 
love affair; but whether that was so or not, was 
mere dead reckoning, for Merry was as close as an 
oyster, and never spoke a disrespectful word of his 
commander. In return forall the abuse he received, 
he would only curl his lip a little, and look at him 
dead in the eyes—but such a look as he would some- 
times give him! I would rather, for my part, have 
been on short allowance of grog fora month. Well, 
things went on in this way for some weeks, till at 
last sailing orders were given out, and of course there 
was no more going ashore for the middies. The 
boats were run up and stowed; the pole to’ gallant- 
masts struck, and storm stumps sent up in their place; 
al! hands were called to unmoor, and we even hove 
short, so as to be ready to trip and be off, whenever 
word should come from the cabin to that effect. 
When all this was done, the eaptain sent up an order 
to have his gig lowered away and manned, and di- 
rectly after came on deck himself in a full rig of 
citizen’s toggs. Merry Terry stood in the gang way 
leaning over the hammock cloth, when he heard the 
boastwain’s mate pipe away the gigs, and as the fa- 
miliar sound struck his ear, I notieed that he started 
and turned pale. It was a glorious night—much 
such an evening as this; only later, about two or three 
bells on the first watch, I think. Asthe captain pass- 
ed over the gangway, he gave a peculiar kind of a 
look at Merry—someithing like a monkey would at a 
marine, after stealing his pipe clay—and_then turn- 
ing round to the first iuff, he said—** Remember, 
Mr. Orlop, that you are under sailing orders, and 


that no one must leave the ship on any pretence.” 
As he spoke this he turned another malicious glance 
at Merry out of the corner of his eye, and jumping 
into the starn sheets of the gig, ordered the men to 
let fall and give way. 

As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks 
could be heard, Merry stood as still as a stock-fish, 
his eye following the wake of the boat till it was 
lost in the haze of distance. When he could neither 
hear nor see it any longer, he began to walk about 
as wild as the devil in a gale of wind; and the reef- 
ers, who would gladly have done any thing to soothe 
him, saw clear enough that it wasn’t a matter for 
them to meddle with. Inthe midst of his agitation, 
a shore-boat came alongside, the waterman in which 
handed a note up to the middy that went to the gang- 
way to receive it, and immediately shoved off again. 
The note, of course, was given to the officer of the 
deck, according to man-o’-war fashion, and he being 
a stately, pompous sort of fellow, took his own time 
to send one of the side-boys for a lantern. When 
the glim came up, he walked to the fife-rail, and 
locking at the superseription, discovered that the 
note wasfor Merry Terry. The latter, on learnin 
this, eagerly extended his hand for it, and tearing it 
open, rapidly devoured the contents;—then rushing 
to the gangway, he would have sprung into the shore- 
boat, which he hoped was still alongside; but during 
the officer of the deck’s delay, it had already got far 
beyond hailing distance. Three or four times Mer- 
ry paced up and down the deck in violent agitation, 
his lip as white and quivering as a jib in the wind, 
and his eyes shining like the top glim of a Commo- 
dore’s ship. All at once he walked right up to the 
first luff, who was standing abaft, leaning on the taff- 
rail, and, in a voice that seemed to come from the 
cable-tier, it was so hoarse and deep, he said, 

** Mr. Orlop, I must go ashore to-night.” 

** You cannot, Mr. Terry, you heard the captain’s 
orders. ” 

** Damn the captain!” (It was the first word I 
had ever heard Merry swear, though he and I had 
been messmates going on five years. ) 

** Mr. ‘Terry, you forget yourself!” answered the 
first luff, in a firm, yet mild tone. ‘*1f you use such 
language, sir, you will force me to a disagreeable 
exercise of my duty.” 

**T mean no disrespect to you, Mr. Orlop,” said 
Merry, partly recollecting himself; ** but I am half 
distracted. If you will lend me your ear, sir, ina 
more private part of the ship, [ will relate to you 
what may change your notions of duty.” 

Mr. Orlop was one of that class of officers, who, 
to the bievledes and skill of an able seaman, added 
the feelings and address of a perfect gentleman. He, 
as well as every body else on board, had seen, and 
felt indignant at the treatment Merry received at the 
captain’s hands; and some of the whispers respecting 
the cause had also reached him. Pesestvine that 
poor Merry was now uncommonly agitated, and 
fearing that he might commit some indiscretion 
which would oblige him to exert unpleasant authori- 
ty, he readily complied with his request, and led the 
way to his own state-room. ‘The conference, what- 
ever was its nature, was of short duration; but while 
it lasted, many a curious glance was cast towards the 
state-room door, and—I’m most ashamed to own it 
—many a listening ear was inclined towards the 
bulk head. There was little satisfaction got that 
way, howsomever, for nothing was heard but a low, 
humming sound, now and then broken by a mutter- 
ed curse in Mr. Orlop’s voice; and terminated at last 
by a sudden exclamation of that gentleman, loud 
enough for the whole steerage, and birth deck into 
bargain to hear. 


‘Enough, Mr. Terry, enough!” cried he. ** You 
shall have it—if it costs me my commission, you 
shall have it! There is a point where -obedience 
becomes a crime. When military discipline con- 
flicts with the principles of honour, I will be the first 
to set the example of insubordination.” 

As he spoke thus, the door of the state room was 
thrown violently open, and the two officers issued 
suddenly to view. The cheek and lips of Merry were 
still pale and quivering, while the face of the other 
was flushed with a deep red. They both ran rapid- 
ly up the companion-ladder, Mr. Orlop, at the same 
moment, calling out to me— 

‘¢Mr. Palmer,” said he, *‘ call the boatswain, and 
order him to get out the first cutter immediately. 
Do you attend yourself, sir, on the birth-deck, and 
start up all the men!” 

By this time, his foot was on the top step of the 
ladder. As soon ag his head was fairly above the 
combings of the hatch, he began again: 

** Boatswain’s mate!” 

‘¢ Sir!” sung out old Reuben James, in his pecu- 
liar drawl. 

** Call away the first cutters, and do you stand by 
and see to getting up the yard-tackles, Captain of 
the fo’eastle there!” 

** Sir!” bawled the captain of both starboard and 
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larboard watch, at once, startled at the loud earnest- 
ness of the first lieutenant’s voice. 

** Lay aloft, and stand by to get your yard-tackles 
on the fore yard!—Quarter-gunners, do you hear? 
do you do the same on the main!—Foretop, there! 
out on the yard with you, and send down a whip for 
the yard-tackle block!” 

«Ay, ay, sir!” promptly responded a voice from 
the foretop; and with these and similar orders and 
replies, intermixed with the shrill pipings of the 
boatswain and his mates, the spar-deck now resound- 
ed for several minutes. By the end of that time, the 
cutter was hoisted out, and brought to at the gang- 
way. She was no sooner there, than Merry ‘Terry 
sprang down the side and the crew after, who, though 
they wondered as much as all the rest of us, officers 
and men, how all this was going to end, yet seeing 
they would oblige their favourite by moving lively, 
shoved off, and frad up their oars in the crossing ofa 
royal. 

Mr. Terry,” cried tbe first lieutenant, ‘‘ re- 
member your word of honour that you will return 
to-night, provided you find or make all safe!” 

Upon my honour,” answered Merry, laying his 
hand on his heart: then turning quickly to the men, 
‘¢ Let fall,” he cried, ‘‘ give way!” and as long as 
we could hear him, he kept saying, every now and 
then, ‘‘ give way, my hearties, give way—pull with 
a will,” and such like. 

And they did give way, too. They were a set of 
as stout oarsmen as ever manned a frigate’s first cut- 
ter; but they never showed themselves afore as they 
did that night. The boat fairly jumped out of the 
water, every clip, and the foam that she dashed off 
from her bows formed a long white streak, in her 
wake, as bright and dazzling as the tail of a Congreve 
rocket. You may think it wasn’t many minutes be- 
fore they reached the shore, going at that rate as if 
the devil had sent ’em anend. Merry steered her 
right head on, and never cried ‘* rowed of all,” till 
she struck the sandy beach with such force that she 
ran up high and dry, pitching the two bow oarsmen, 
who had got up to fend off, about half'a cable’s length 
from her. At the first grating of the keel upon the 
gravel, he leaped ashore, and without stopping to say 
one word to the men, darted off like a wounded por- 
poise, running with all speed up the bank. For two 
or three minutes, the boat’s erew looked at each 
other with their eyes stretched wide open, like the 
mouth of a dying fish, as much as to say, what the 
devil’s all this? At length they began to consult to- 
gether in a low grumbling tone, as if they were afraid 
to hear themselves maa and Bill Williams, who 
was cockswain of the cutter, was the first to offer a 
suggestion that met the approval of the rest. 

** Break my chain-plates,” said he, ‘‘ only hark 
how his feet go, clatter-clatter-clatter as fast as the 
flopping of a jib-sheet in the wind. I’m afeard, my 
hearties, that Mr. Terry’s runnin’? ’mongst the 
breakers, and if you'll stay by the boat, Pll give chase 
—and, if so needs be, lend him a lift.” 

The proposal of the honest cockswain was relished | 
by all, and he accordingly set off in the same diree- 
tion that his young officer had taken. But Bill Wil- 
liams, tho’ he could run about a ship’s rigging like a 
monkey in mischief, was no match for pd in a 
land chase. His sea-legs wasn’t used to such busi- 
ness, and he went pitching and heaving-a-head like 
a Duich lugger afore the wind, and seemed, at every 
step to be watching for the weather roll. 


In the mean time, Merry linked it off like a Balti- 
more clipper going large. He had proceeded per- 
haps about a mile from the boat, along the road 
which he had struck into directly after leaving the 
beach, and instead of shortening sail, appeared to be 
crowding more and more canvass all the time, when, 
all of a sudden, he laffed up and hove to, on hearing 
the clatter of an approaching carriage. The noise 
of the wheels sounded nearer and nearer, as they came 
rattling along over the rough road, and it wasn’t long 
before the quick trampling of the horses? feet, and 
the clicking of their shoes against the stones, indica- 
ted that they were near at hand. ‘The place where 
Merry had paused was about midway of a steep hill, 
and if he had chosen the spot, it couldn’t have been 
better suited to his purpose. The road, which had 
been rough and uneven from the first, was at this 
point broken into deep gullies by recent heavy rains, 
rendering, apart from the difficulty of the ascent, ex- 
treme caution necessary in posing, with a vehicle. 
On one side, a steep wooded bank rose to a consider- 
able height, and on the other the surface of: the 
ground gradually descended to the water, which was 
not quite excluded from view by a few scattering 
trees that occupied the intermediate space. Be- 
hind one of these trees that grew close to the road- 
side, and threw a deep shadow over it, Merry, grit- 
ting and grinding his teeth, crouched down, like a 
young shark watching forhis prey. The carriage had 
already gained the foot of the hill, and was slowly 
labouring up, when a deep, graff voice cried out to 
the driver from within, bidding him drive faster. At 
the sound of that voice Merry’s eyes fairly flashed 
fire. The black, with instinctive obedience, cracked 
his whip, and was about to make a more effectual 
application of it, when a figure suddenly sprang from 
the roadside, and seizing the reins, commanded him 
to halt! The command, however, was scarcely ne- 
cessary. The jaded horses had reached a short level 
stage in the ascent, and not even the sound of the 
whip had elicited any indication that they intended 
shortly to leave it. Merry with a sailor’s quick eye 
receiving this favourable circumstance, in an instant 


of a very different tone from that which last issued 
thence, was earnestiy beseeching succour. 

‘** Help! for heaven’s sake, help! save me from a 
ruffian!” cried a female in imploring accents. The 
last accents were scarcely articulate, and were uiter- 
ed with a smothered sound, accompanied with a 
noise of struggling, as if the ruffian was endeavour- 
ing to hold the lady still, and to silence her cries by 
pressing his hand upon her mouth. 

The incentive of this well-known voice seemed 
hardly wanting to add more a to the rage. of 
Merriville. Choking with mingled emotions, he 
called to the ruffian to hold off his hand, and, with an 
effort of desperate strength, tearing open the door, 
the fastenings of which he did not understand, he 
seized the inmate by the collar, and dragged him to 
the ground. 

Seducer!—scoundrel!—ruffian!” he cried, ‘I 
have you in the toils, and dearly you shall rue this 
night’s work!” 

‘¢Mr. Terry!—I command—you shall suffer for 
this—a court-martial”—and various similar broken 
ejaculations were uttered by the wretch, who violent- 
ly struggled to get loose from the strong grasp in 
which he was held. Merriville, though not of a ro- 
bust constitution, yet possessed much muscular 
strength. In the present contest, every fibre received 
tenfold vigour from the energy of the feelings that 
raged within him, and made him an over-match for 
the guilty being who writhed within his arms. The 
faces of both were inflamed and convulsed with mighty 
passions, though of a widely and obviously different 
character; for the rage of one, though fierce as ten 
furies, had yet something noble and commanding in 
it, while that of the other seemed kindled by a de- 
mon. The clear, round moon shone down on the 
occurrence with a silvery brightness, which, while it 
made every feature of the scene perfectly visible, yet 
imparted to the pallid faces, glaring eye-balls, and 
quivering lips of the combatants a more ghastly and 
terrible expression, than they der@ved from their own 4 
wild passions. The captain (for it’s useless to tell 
you it was he) struggled hard, but was evidently be- 
coming exhausted. In the excess of his emotion, he 
had bitten his lip nearly in twain, and the blood, 
which, in their tossing to and fro, had been smeared 
over the faces and clothes of both, gave great addi- 
tional wildness to their appearance. 

The female, who by this time had recovered from 
the swoon into which she fell when the voice of 
Merriville first reached her car, now screamed as 
she saw the blood with which he was profusely 
stained, and, imagining him to be mortally wounded, 
she sprang from the carriage, and tottered towards 
him across the road. A sudden movement of the 
two combatants, at the same moment, changed their 
position in such a way as to bring the back of Merri- 
ville towards the approaching figure, and at this in- 
stant, his antagonist having succeeded in releasing his 
arm from his grasp, hastily drew a pistol from his 
pocket, cocked and fired i ‘The ball whizzed | 
through the air, only slightly grazing the neck of | 
the intended vietim; but a piercing shriek from the 
lips of the female, heard above the loud report, an- 
nounced that it had done more fatal exceution in an- 
other quarter. As if by mutal consent, both parties 
ceased from their struggle fora moment, and rushed | 
towards her. She staggered two or three steps for- | 
ward, mumbled a few scarce audible words, among 
which the name of Merriville was the only intelligi- 
ble sound, and fell bleeding to the earth. In the 
meanwhile the horses, which had been seared by the 
near and loud report of the pistol, praneed suddenly 
round, and dashing down the hill, were soon lost io 
sight. Poor Merriville, with a groan of agony 
which he could not, which he did not seek torepress, 
bent over the form which lay stretched and pale be- 
fore him, and raising it partly from the ground, 
gazed for a stupid moment in ulter unconsciousness 
of all things else, upon the features of her still lovely 
face. The ball had passed dircetly through the heart, 
from which life had already bubbled out in a crim- 
son tide, though a few darker drops continued to 
ooze from the livid orifice of the wound. Merriville 
whispered her name, but she answered not. In vain 
he leaned his ear to her lips, or bent his eyes upon 
them, till the hot, tearless balls seemed bursting 
from their sockets—no sound, no motion, made re- | 
ply. He laid his hand upon her heart—but its pulse | 
was still. He looked into hcr eyes—but they re- 
turned not, as they were wont, an answering look; 
their light had gone out—the spirit had departed 
from its house of clay—she was dead, quite dead! 
As this fact impressed itself upon his brain, a mad- 
dening consciousness of the cause seemed slowly to 
return; his eyes rolled up till the balls were nearly 
hid, his face became of a livid darkness, and his teeth 
were clenched together, like those of one in mortal 
agony. Suddenly starting up, he turned quickly 
round, and with his arms extended, and his fingers 
curved like the talons of an eagle, he sprang wildly 
towards his guilty commander. The motion seem- 
ed to have been anticipated, for the wretch had pre- 
pared himself with a second — which, as his an- 
tagonist approached, he deliberately aimed at him, 
and fired. Whether the ball took effect or not, it 
did not defeat poor Merry’s object. He darted like 
a hungry tiger on the wreteh—and with both hands 
seizing him round the throat, he dragged him down 
to the earth. In vain his victim struggled—the 
sinews of his antagonist seemed hardened into steel. 
He tried to shriek for aid, but the grasp around his 
neck choked his utterance, and his words died away 


ral, Merriville raised him from the earth, 
and d d him along the road. The struggling of 
the wretched man grew fainter and fainter, but still 
an occasional convulsive quivering of the limbs told 
that he yet lived. His face was almost black, his 
tongue lolled out of his mouth like a dog’s, and 
his eyes, blood-shot and glassy, were protruded a 
full inch from their sockets. Blood had started from 
his nostrils in his mortal agony, and a thick wreath 
of mingled blood and foam stood upon his lips, which, 
wide distended, seemed stretched in a horrid laugh. 
In silenec, and with a strength that seemed more 
than human, Merriville continued to drag his vic- 
tim along, till he reached the boat. He had been 
met by Williams not far from the scene of the 
first part of the contest, but he appeared not to see 
him. Williams, on his part, was too much awed to 
speak. The firing of the pistols had prepared him 
for some fatal event; for he had a dim and dark sus- 
picion of the object of Merriville’s errand, inasmuch 
as he had been the bearer of several notes between 
him and his betrothed; and had heard, also, that his 
captain was a rejected suitor for the same hand. One 
glance at the group served to show him the dreadful 
nature of the burden Merriville dragged along with 
him: he saw that his commander was already a 
corpse, and besides, he was too much intimidated 
by the unnatural lustre of Merriville’s eye, by his 
pallid and unearthly hue, and by his still and terri- 
ble bearing, to interrupt the silence with a word. 
As they approached the boat, Williams waved his 
hand to the crew, who were anxiously waiting on the 
beach, and signified by an expressive nod, that they 
must not speak. Silently and sorrowfully they fol- 
lowed their young officer to the water’s edge, enter- 
ed after him the boat, and commenced rowing back 
to the ship.—Poor Terry, still holding the body by 
the throat, took his seat in the stern-sheets, and 
leaned his head down on the gunwale in such a way 
that his garments concealed his face. ‘The face of 
the corpse, however, was exposed in the broad moon- 
light; and as the head hung partly over the seat, with 
its features distorted and bloody, its hair matted with 
clots of blood and earth, and its glassy eye-balls ap- 
parently staring at the men, a superstitious shudder 
crept over them, which, with all their manhood, they 
could searcely repress. 
ln this way, and in silence, they drew near the 
ship. ‘Lhe sentinel hailed them, but no answer was 
returned. As they came to at the gangway, the of- 
ficer of the deck called Mr. Terry by name; but still 
no reply. He saw by the terror painted on the coun- 
tenances of the erew, that something dreadful had 
occurred, and descended quickly into the boat, where 
the whole terrible truth was soon ascertained. ‘They 
were both dead! By the discharge of the second 
pistol, Merry had been mortally wounded, and his 
life had oozed away while his hands were still clasp- 
ed with desperate energy around the throat of his 
victim. Even after death, his fingers did not lose 
their tenacity. ‘Vhe officer tried to unlock the death- 
grasp, but without effect; and the two bodies, lock- 
ed in an embrace, which, stronger than that of love, 
had outlasted life, were obliged to be hoisted up to- 
gether. * * * * * * * 


in a rattling sound, like the gurgling in the throat of 


was at the side of the carriage, within which a voice 


adrowning man. With a strength that seemed su- 


mocks, and the bustle incident to that piece of duty, 
put an abrupt end to his story. — New York Mirror. 


From the Amateur. 


THE FLOWER-MARKET.—rrom THE FRENCH. 


The sex are right in consulting their own tastes in 
our country, for they find it impossible to understand 
or satisfy their advisers. Sensitive to the constant 
sneers at the frivolity of their pursuits, when they 
wished during the minority of Louis XLV. to follow 
more elevated studies, Moliere must take the lead 


in crying out against romantic and scientific ladies! 


When to avoid this ridicule, they undertook to take 
a part in public affairs, to transform their boudoirs 
to cabinets, and to appear at the audiences of the mi- 
nisters, they were at once accused of conspiracies,and 
visited with the charge of intrigue and sedition. At 
the period when I first entered society, the sex had 
taken a middle course, which established a sort of 
balauce between their censors and paregyrists. They 
mingled their fashionable gewgaws with scientific 
instruments; they attended in the morning a lecture 
from Le Sage, and in the evening at a masquerade; 
they canvassed fora place at a sitting of the academy, 
with the same interest as for a theatre box at a first 
representation. At a later period than that of which 
I have spoken, our ladies were in the habit of attend- 
ing the courses at the Athenzum, or at the Univer- 
sity of France. I have seen them with a passion for 
philosophy, and assembled at Mitouard’s to make 
experiments with the gas; learned men were busy in 
making treatises on chemistry for their use; the phe- 
nomena of electricity and animal magnetism, by 
means of which ladies explained to their husbands 
the cause of the vapours and troubled nerves, next 
attracted their attention; and all this gave way to a 
madness for botany, that Lousseau was the occasion 
of developing inthem. A chapter in Emile had 
made the perzwinkle much in vogue; and there was 
no lady who had not a plant of this description upon 
the mantel-piece of her sleaping chamber, in a por- 
celain vase of a peculiar shape, ornamented with a 
portrait of the philosopher of Geneva. 

This mania was earr'ed to such an extreme that a 
gardener of Montreuil accumulated from it a mag- 


|nificent fortune, which he dissipated in Paris, to the 


Just as*Jack Palmer arrived at this part of his | 
yarn, all hands avere called to stand by their ham- | 


t scandal of its worthy inhabitants. Since a 
woman’s mind, like her heart, requires some single 
and exclusive passion, the mania for plants and flowers 
it still very becoming and fashionable. The botany 
of the boudoir is an inoffensive science, and the Jux- 
ury of flowers is more agreeable and less expensive 
than that of bronzes and porcelains. I would rather 
see upon a ceo ope vases of hyacinths and 
roses, which delight sve beauty and perfume, 
than unused urns of alabaster; flower-pots are better 
ornaments to a saloon than gaming tables, and boxes 
of orange, laurel and myrtle, ranged upon a balcony, 
form a curtain of verdure which masques more agree. 
ably than a Venetian blind, the black walls, or the 
low hovels that the most beautiful saloons have some. 
limes in perspective. 

The taste for flowers is not exclusively confined 
to a particular sex or class. It has become universal, 
The gilded saloons of Chaussee-d’ Antin are so many 

reen houses where the most expensive shrubs and 

owers are collected and arranged. The shops of 
the city traders are ornamented with boxes of pome. 

ranate and myrtle. The workshops of the artisans 
in the suburbs bloom with a few pots of rosemary 
and sweet-basil, and the culture of the nasturtiumjs 
the pleasantest and most important occupation of the 
humble tenant of the marshes. It is his care too, to 
build about his windows the arbour work, and the 
arched wires, around which that plant clings and ex. 
pands so beautifully, whose greenness is so great an 
ornament to his dwelling, and whose purple berries 
set off to such great advantage the salad, which is the 
regular accompaniment of his Sunday dinner. 

With the French, it is very rare that a favourite 
taste is not carried to a madness; and one of these 
passions is that for foreign plants, which is beyond 
the power of ridicule to describe, as it deserves, 
The smallest proprietor of the smallest country-seat 
must have his green house, his collection of erotics, 
and must arrange accordingly a low hall warmed by 
a stove-pipe from the kitchen, to hold the plants that 
he can never bring to perfection, and of which he can 
with great difficulty remember the names. His litte 
basin, ten feet in diameter, is filled with bulrushes, 
which he calls his aquatic plants; two beds are re- 
served for his various liliacees; a northern alley, with 
a wall on one of its sides, is appropriated to the /e- 
patics, and to complete the caricature, tin labels fixed 
in the vegetable garden indicate scallion and parsley 
under the titles of Cepula and Petroselinum. 

This botanic madness has multiplied in the suburbs 
of Paris those nursery gardeners who collect and cul- 
tivate in twenty acres of land, the shrubs and plants 
of every climate. These vast magazines are sourees 
which supply our Flower-Market. 

This market, the least useful and the most agree- 
able of all, enjoys alone the privilege of being fre- 
quented by the opulent. Ladies of all ranks, not 
excepting even the highest, come here in person to 
make their own purchases. The flower-fair was 


was no less seandalized than good taste, to see old 
iron-work and vases of flowers exposed for sale to- 
gether, and to meet recruiting serjeants where we 
went in search of plants. In the great number of 
improvements which have taken place during 


gotten. ‘The continuation of the Horloge Quay had 
been for a great number of years bounded by a eol- 
lection of houses, the most modern of which was built 
inthe eleventh century. These rude hovels and 
those by the bridge St. Michael, were the only relies 
of barbarism to be found in the city that is celebrated 
all over Europe for the splendour of its edifices; 
few months have sufficed for their entire removal. 


noured by the name of one of our heroes; and here, 
in the midst of a spacious square, bordered by trees 
and ornamented by two fountains, is now established 
the Market of Flowers, of which you will have a very 
imperfect idea, if you visit it any time exeept of 4 
Saturday. Early in the morning, the light wagons 
of the gardeners take the way toward the southers 
part of the Pont-du-Change, and deposit there the 


adapted to deceive the raed who is little aware 
that in Jess than eight hours his beautiful plant, ex- 
hausted by too rapid a growth, will wither upon its 
stalk. Here as every where else there are ranks ani 
distinctions which are not always founded in any rea 
sons of merit or utility: noble flowers, separated from 
their plebeian sisters, figure in exclusive beauty, and 
are seldom noticed except for the scientifie title in- 
scribed upon the vase which contains them. 

Every year celebrity is taken from one flower t¢ 
be given to another, All suffer alternately the lot o 
the Hortensia, to-day the pride of the saloon and bou 
doir, and degraded to-morrow to the counter of the 
sausage-dealer and the window of the sempstress> 
The disgrace of the superb Datura Arborea is no 
more striking: we have seen it for a number of year! 
gracing the peristyles of palaces, the porticoes ané 
stair-ways of private mansions,—but fashion has ex 
iled it from these places, and from its very haughty 
form and powerful perfume finding no convenient 
asylum in the houses of the humbler citizens, it has 
been condemned to vegetate in the nook of an orange 
ry, or an obscure corner of a court. There might 
be a moral drawn from the circumstance. 
The first part of the morning is devoted to the sale 
of the more common flowers. The counters of the 
traders are covered with lilacs, rose-trees, pots 0 
reseda and gilliflowers, which are to fill on the 


chimney places and side-boards of the cities of Paris 


This rubbish has given place to a superb Quay, ho- 


hardl 


vases filled with heath-soil and lime, in which the F7 
frailest shrubs assume an appearance of vigour well F7 
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the vases of blue glass, where by force of water and 
perseverance, the stems of a few narcissi and hya- 
cinths are cultivated, miserable both in form and co- 


ur. 

. js at mid-day that the Flower-Market appears 
inall its splendour. At this time it is frequented 
pr most beautiful women in a charming neglige, 
yhen affectation conceals itself under simplicity. An 
Jialian straw hat, adorned with a bouquet of violet, 
a robe 4 ene a guimpe, light brown prunella 
poots, a blue or yellow shawl thrown over the left 
shoulder, compose the uniform our fashionable ladies 
appear to have adopted for their appearance in the 
Flower-Market. At noon, the horses are put into 
the barouche, the coachman and lackey, ina simple 
riding coat, give a ee air of negligence to the 
euipage. My lady enters the vehicle, accompanied 
wher most intimate friend. ‘They go through Paris, 
gimiring the labours of the Louvre, the Quays, the 
(belisk of Pont-Neuf, and astonished at not know- 
ig one quarter of the people whom they are in the 
abit of meeting two or three times a week. The 
urriage stopsat the extremity of the Pont-au-Change, 
ad places itself in a line with the vehicles already 
here. They enter the Market, and the first lady 
hey meet there with a look of extreme surprise, 1s 
almost always the one they would have been very 
mich surprised not to have found there. 

[am in the habit of going about from table to table 
ani, watching the people purchasing, and the flowers 
they buy, [ endeavour to divine the use they intend 
to make of them. Here a very pretty and very young 
lady, conducted by her governess, buys two little 
orange trees; she measures with a riband the length 
of the boxes: I would lay a bet that she is planning 
afete for her grandfather, and wishes to ascertain if 
the boxes are not too large for the chamber window 
where he wishes to place them. 

Here is a lady who buys a magnificent laurel-rose, 
vhich she adorns with amaranths. It seems to me 
that the gift is intended for some dramatic poet, who 
vill not tail to see in it an emblem of his immor- 
ality, his glory and his love. 

Further off, 1 observe a little man, pale, dry and 
meager, whose body is supported upon two legs, the 
slenderest with which man was ever afflicted: he has 
thinned the market of its most beautiful flowers. ‘To 
know for whom they were intended I had only to 
listen to the directions given to the three servants 
charged with these treasures of the spring; but I had 
the greatest desire in the world to inform him that 
if there are flowers at all seasons, there are follies 
that do not become all ages. 

[laughed still more at the surprise of a worthy 
citizen who was bargaining for a white rose that he 
wished, he said, to give to his lady, and for which 
he was charged eighteen francs. He exclaimed 


_against the price. 


“And what do you ask for that?” pointing with 
his finger at another plant. 

‘Two thousand six hundred livres,” replied the 
florist. 

The citizen, who thought he was ridiculing him, 
grew angry, and began to abuse the dealer. He re- 
torted by calling him a fool. The quarrel was be- 
coming serious, and I do not know how it would have 
ended if I had not succeeded in explaining to this 
honest Parisian, that what he mistook for a white 
rose was a Kamelia Japonica with double flowers, 
of a species which has produced a specimen that was 
sold in England for four thousand guineas about two 
years ago. ‘I’o complete the conviction, a lady, 
whom I thought I knew by her queenly port, her 
voice and gestures, purchased the precious plant at 
the price which the gardener had fixed upon it, and 
carried it in triumph in her carriage, which could 
hardly get along from the crowd which thronged 
about it to admire a flower so beautiful and expen- 
sive, 

Before leaving the Flower Market, I was desirous 
of completing a collection of tulips, with the purchase 
of which Thad been commissioned. But the gar- 
dener to whom I applied referred me to the celebrat- 
ed Tripet, whose garden in the great allee de Chail- 
lot, is at the present moment the rendezvous of all 
true amateurs, who can purchase the three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-three species of bulbous 
roots and shoots of these beautiful lidiacees. *,* 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE VILLAGE GENIUS. 
[Concluded } 

The juvenile years of Oliver thus hurried on, and 
found him still destitute of any regular employment, 
While the erratic nature of his genius continued to 
rule over his destiny, and lead him into all the fan- 
tastic vagaries in which the votaries of fancy indulge. 
In his rambles around his native home, he often vi- 
sited the island domain of Peter Dickson, with whom, 
and his interesting family, he contracted a close 
intimacy. The intercourse thus maintained was 
rendered more delightful to Oliver by the scenes of 
hative simplicity and artless adventure, which the 
domestic economy and aquatic occupation of Blink- 
ing Dicky brought under his observation. There 
Was something so congenial to his temperament in 
the wild, careless, and independent manners and 


feelings of the fisherman and his progeny, that Oli- 
ver felt his heart drawn towards them, and grew 
more and more enehanted with their society. For 
hours together he would sit on a rock, under the 
burning beams of the sun, watching with listless 
gaze the movements of the old man and his boys, as 
they plied their piscatory labours, or, with his 
angling rod, endeavouring, with Job-like patience, 
to entice some straggling fish upon his hook. Dicky 
would occasionally rally him on the meager success 
of his angling, and try to allure him from such un- 
profitable, lazy kind of employment, to share with 
himself and his brawny sons, the more bustling oc- 
cupation of seine-fishing. 


‘* Fling away your spindle rod, man, and let the 
fish take all your bait at once, without the trouble of 
nibbling it off the hook. Why you might keep your 
line in the water a whole week and not get enough 
of small fry to make a good meal for a king fisher. 
Come out with us in the skiff, and lend a hand fora 
haul, Dll engage, you’ll like the sport better than 
to be feeling the minnows nibbling all day, without 
getting a elever bite fram any thing more respecta- 
ble than a mud turtle or an alligator.” 


The repeated jeers of Peter produced their intend- 
ed effect. The youth forsook the tedious occupation 
of angling, for the stirring toils which the net ex- 
acted; and, in contempt of honest Walton, seldom 
recurred to the management of the rod and line. His 
visits to the island became more frequent and of 
longer duration; and so well pleased was he with the 
merry hours which he passed in the society there, 
that he would often linger from early dawn until the 
close of day, or even remain all night at the hospita- 
ble mansion of Dicky. He was, indeed, received 
and treated there, as one of the family, partaking of 
their frugal fare and the flask of spirits, which were 
considered as a common stock. Fidgetty Gossip was 
not long in assigning a reason for his attachment to 
the island, even more cogent than any which has yet 
been noted in this legend. ‘The bruit spread far and 
wide that he was smitten with the charms of fair 
Deborah, the daughter of the fisherman. Debby, 
although not a comely damsel, according to the ordi- 
nary rules of beauty, was, in her way, quite attrac- 
tive. As she was fated by envious fortune to sustain 
the principal share of such household cares as apper- 
tain to the humble sphere in which she moved, and 
occasionally participated in the professional labours 
of her f:ther, the elements had taken greater liber- 
ties with her complexion, and imparted to it a hue 
several shades darker than nut-brown. Her figure 
was not particularly symmetrical or graceful. It 
displayed a blowzy rotundity, approaching, with no 
equivocal character, towards the embonpoint. Her 
eyes were raven dark, and might have been thought 
reasonably brilliant and beautiful, had not their 
beams pursued rather an oblique path, and reached 
the hearts of those whom they were intended to daz- 
zle by such a circuitous course, as to be deprived of 
much of their intensity and effect. In her manner 
there was that air of negligence and simplicity, 
which has such irresistible charms for the admirer 
of unsophisticated nature, and makes captive of affec- 
tions, that resist the most practiced arts of the toilet 
and drawing-room. Oliver felt towards this amiable 
object the usual symptoms of that controlling pas- 
sion, the power of which, ever since Eve first smiled 
on her simple spouse, has defied all the precepts of 
philosophy and all the inventions of old bachelors. 


The old fisherman was too acute an observer, not 
to perceive the growing partiality of his protege for 
his daughter, and too much gifted with worldly pru- 
dence, not to afford him every opportunity and en- 
couragement, to bring it to a happy denouement. 
There was in his large mass of dull, unsentimental 
feeling, a working lever of vanity, which tempered 
and held it more firmly together. He was gratified 
with the anticipation of uniting his daughter with one 
who was of respectable lineage; who had been des- 
tined for the profession of the law, which was said 
to be so honourable; who had written poetry, that 
was voted to be so delightful, and who was, in all 
respects so far superior to any whom the girl had 
been taught to hope might become her husband. 
When Peter resorted to the village with a supply of 
fish, as was his custom two or three times a week, 
he received sly hints from his customers, on the sub- 
ject of the intimacy which subsisted between young 


Pearson and Miss Deborah. To these he would re- 
ply by significant shrugs and smiles, which were 
construed into a confirmation of the rumour that had 
so long been circulated by the pragmatics of the vil- 


lage. 
It could not be disputed that the conduct of Oliver, 


touching his intentions in the choice of a wife, had 
now become exceedingly equivocal. He still con- 
tinued his attentions to Miss Wiggins, although they 


were by no means so assiduous as they had formerly 
been or had appeared to be. Even his old and chosen 


chum, the erudite Mr. Tomkins, was neglected for 
the more alluring society of the islanders, among 


whom he passed more of his time than at his pater- 
nal home. The public voice became more general 
and clamorous in his censure. His was called by 
the old, fickle—and by the young, a coquette. The 
*Squire, by the advice of several sage, elderly ladies, 
resolved to bring him to an eclaircissement at the 
first favourable opportunity. Miss’ Rosamond de- 
meaned herself, at this trying juncture, with as much 
fortitude as her delicate nerves and susceptible heart 
would permither to exert. The whole village cried 
shame upon the false Oliver, who had deserted his 
first love, for a girl so vulgar as Debby Dickson. 

** He may say what he will,” exclaimed old Mrs. 
Alspice, the grocer’s fat wife, while she hitched her 
spectacles off and on her hawk-bill proboscis, and 
took inordinate pinches of rappee. ‘‘He may say 
what he will, but he ought to have married the poor 
girl long ago, so he ought. I’m sure, didn’t every 
body say he was courting her, and didn’t he say as 
much himself, by going to see her so often, and 
writing poetry to her in the newspaper! If I were 
the young lady’s mother, I’d soon see who should 
treatherin such a dissignified manner, thatI would.” 

The young ladies sympathized with the amiable 
and forsaken Rosamond. ‘They were sure that she 
had not deserved such harsh treatment, but they en- 
deavoured to console her, by declaring that as great 
a genius as her unfaithful swain was, he was no great 
catch, after all—for that all his finé poetry and writ- 
ing about canals and rail-roads would not put a cent 
in his pocket. 


The explanation to which the Squire resolved to 
bring the fickle Oliver, was commenced and con- 
cluded, without producing the desired result. He 
protested that he had never had any intention of en- 
tering into a matrimonial engagement with Miss 
Wiggins, and was extremely sorry that any misun- 
derstanding should exist on such an important sub- 
ject. 

«* And why did you come to my house so often, if 
you didn’t intend to pay your addresses to my daa- 
ter?” 

Oliver hung his head and stammered something 
about his preference for the society of the young 
lady, because she was a great admirer of novels and 
poetry. 

“ Ay, ay, and a fine ado you’ve made with your 
novels and poetry. Yoe’ve turned the gaal’s head, 
a writing love verses to her, and now you want to 
make me believe that vou didn’t mean to make love 
to her in earnest.” 

Oliver, in incoherent language, assured the Squire 
that he was under a mistake in the matter aforesaid. 

** What do you say, youngster? What! Do you 
deny that you wrote them there rigmarole verses, 
that were printed in the poet’s corner of our news- 
paper?’ 

As the logicians say, the youth was brought to 
a dilemma, or in the more homely phrase, he was 
struck all of a heap. 

‘©No, sir, 1 didn’t—that is, I didn’t exactly write 
them, but” 

** But what then? Ha! Young gentleman, what 
then?” 

‘* Ask Mr. Tomkins. He’Hl tell you all about it.” 

*¢ Phew! is that the secret? So, then, the master 
wrote the verses, and you called them your’n, did 
you?” 

The discomforted Oliver was silent. 

** Well, now, who’d a-thought it? The great ge- 
nius, that every body talked about so much, is our 
schoolmaster at last. And I dare say you don’t know 
one foot of poetry from another, as the crickets say. 
Well, I’m glad, howsomever, that I made the dis- 
covery in time, for I’m sure Rosy would have broke 


was a terrible genius, and found out that he was a 
dunce after all.” 
The disconsolate looks of the lad, when he next 
appeared at the island, attracted the observation of 
Peter Dickson. 
‘* Why what’s the matter, Noll, my boy’ You 
look for all the world like a fish out of water.” 

The mortified Oliver made a full disclosure to the 
fisherman of his late misadventure. 

‘* Never heed, never heed, lad. There’s as good 
fish a-poddling in the water, as was éver hauled up 
by hook and line, or net, either. There’s my daugh- 
ter Debby, as smart a little sun fish as ever crooked 
a fin, and if you'll only throw out a love bait, she’ll 
bite like a snapping turtle. So don’t be down heart- 
ed, man. I’ve made many a water haul myself; but 
I always tried my luck again, and I often got better 
fish than slipped through the net before.” 

It were bootless to record all the history of Oliver 
Pearson’s suit to the dark skinned fair one, who was 
thus promised as the prize of his wooing. The 
willing Debby resigned her heart and hand to the 
enamoured youth, who relinquished all his splendid 
hopes of professional renown, and became the part- 
ner and fellow worker of Blinking Dick, in his ham- 
ble but honest vocation. The poetical eelebrity 
which he had enjoyed, while he measured his lazy 
shadow in the sun, was now lost for ever in the con- 
tempt, that he was declared to deserve, for applying 
himself to the vulgar occupation of a fisherman. He 
was slandered at tea-tables where he had once been 
the object of so much admiration, with prudent ma- 
trons and sentimental misses. The profound seers 
of the village of ———— exclaimed, una voce, that 
they had long foreseen the plebeian fate which had 
befallen him. Old Peter enjoyed the vexation which 
he observed in the looks of his customers, who either 
envied him his alliance with his son-in-law, or felt 
their pride offended at the recollection of the hours 
which they had formerly bestowed on such a low 
spirited wretch. 

The romantic Miss Wiggins soon forgot her early 
love, or struggled to forget it, by eloping with a 
substantial peddler, who won her gentle heart, with 
the display of his rich and fashionable assortment of 
merchandise. Master Tomkins flourished long and 
gloriously, as the laureate of the little town of ——, 
and bore 

“His blushing honours thick upon him,” 


as the reward of village genius. N. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
EDUCATION.—anclENT LANGUAGE. 

In a recent number of the National Gazette, we 
find an extract from the Edinburgh Review, contain- 
ing a repetition of the usual encomiums which have 
been bestowed on the aneient languages for a hun- 
dred years past. Some of the reviewer’s assertions 
are manifestly erroneous, and others betray his igno- 
rance of the English language. He speaks of auxi- 
liary verbs, though recent philologists have showed 
that there is not, perhaps, one auxiliary verb in our 
language. Those words which Lowth and his fol- 
lowers call auxiliary verbs, are now found to be Saxon 
verbs; and they are commonly followed by a parti- 
ciple past, or by another verb in the infinitive mood. 
He says, ‘‘ Latin and Greek have mixed themselves 
etymologically with all the languages of modern Eu- 
rope, and with none more than our own.” This 
assertion proves that he is ignorant of modern lan- 
guages, for the Spanish and Italian are evidently 
dialects of Latins But not so the English language, 
which philologists tell us is composed chiefly of Cel- 
tic, Saxon, and Norman words; and these wordsare 
as well understood as if we knew their original de- 
rivation. Does not every poor man who votes at an 
election know the signification of the word liberty as 
well as the classical scholar, who knows that it is 
derived from the Latin word libertas through the 
medium of the French? Besides, the original accep- 
tation of many words has varied, and etymology 
would often provea fallacious guide. Several learned 
philologists of the present time have clearly proved, 

that no man is capable of composing a. grammar or 

a dictionary of the English language, who does not 

possess as much knowledge of the old northern lan- 

guages of Europe as can be obtained. The Celtic 

still exists in Wales, in the north of Scotland, in 

Normandy, and in Barbary. The time is approach- 
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artificial difficulties imposed by the pedantry of 
Greek and Latin, and its grammatical construction 
will be reduced to its primitive simplicity. Then 
may we expect that it will gradually become univer- 
sal, or will be understood in all the civilized nations 
of the world. The idiom of our language is distinct 
from the idioms of the ancient languages, and there 
is scarcely any analogy between them. Our north- 
ern critic has violated the first rule of syntax of 
Lily’s Grammar, namely, ‘‘ verbum_ personale,” 
&e.; and has committed two errors in one sentence. 
So much for the use of Latin in English co:aposition. 


The advocates of classical literature used to assert, 
that “no man could speak or write his native lan- 
guage correctly and elegantly without a competent 
knowledge of Latin and Greek.” But the incorrect 
and inelegant compositions of men who have devoted 
much time to ancient literature, contradict this asser- 


tion; for very few of them can write a paragragh of 


neat and correct English, as I propose to show, on 
another occasion, by quotations from their works. 
The reviewer recommends the study of Latin and 


Greek, to ‘‘inure children to intellectual difficulties, ” 


But if parents eculd be persuaded of the propriety 


or utility of their children’s encountering intellec- 
tual difficulties by artificial means, would it not be 
oppressive to their memory, and less irksome to 
their feelings? Sir Wm. Jones, Bishop Lowth, and 
other high authorities, recommend ‘‘a thorough 
knowledge of their own language previously to the 
study of Latin and Greek.” By the useful and ne- 
cessary study of our own language in the first place, 
and of arithmetic, geography, domestic history, and 
_ certain easy parts of literature and science, the me- 
mory of our children would be sufficiently strength- 
ened, and habits of attention and industry would be 
formed. ‘Thus would the means and the end of 
education be united. With this preliminary know- 
ledge and mental discipline our sons might attempt 
some other modern language with advantage; and 
lastly, the ancient languages, if their future destina- 
lf the know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek facilitate the attainment of 
modern languages, then, conversely, the knowledge 
of modern languages will facilitate the attainment of 
Latin and Greek, which are much move complicated 
But without 
a very retentive memory, or constant application, 
no youth can become an adept in the ancient laa- 


tion should render them expedient. 


in their structure than the former. 


guages. 


As to the formation of a good style of writing, 


The admirers of ancient literature say, that with- | 
out such works as the Iliad and Odyssey we should 

have been ignorant of the arts, customs, and man- 

ners of remote antiquity. And what are they, now 

that they have them? They resemble those of a tribe 

of Indians, or a kraal of Hottentots. Besides, they 

are manifestly fabulous in some degree. As to the 

ancient historians, their improbable narrations are 

often deeply tinged with fable and romance. Can 

any military commander believe the story of the ex- 

pedition of Xerxes against Greece? It is doubtful 

whether that expedition was ever attempted. See 

Richardson’s Dissertation on the Languages, &c. of 
the Eastern Nations. 

Granting the advantages of a classical literature, 

which the reviewer states to be real, are they attain- 
able by more than one youth in a hundred? In the 

English grammar schools about one in a hundred is 
a eritical scholar. Has Ameriea produced a reada- 
ble version, or an edition of the text, of any of the 

ancient classics?’ Would not the vain attempt, then, 

to become an eminent classical scholar be a sad waste 
of time and money? One of the most glaring defects 
in education is the great waste of time in attempting 
to learn two difficult dead languages, which, in most 
eases, are useless to the learner, and are therefore 
neglected and forgotten after he has left school. 

What prejudice and folly! ‘*To injure a boy’s 
health, or to destroy his temper, by administering 
Latin and Greek, like medical potions, without any 
certainty of future benefit, seems to be the height of 
absurdity. It may be true that they contribute to 
strengthen the memory, and to give a faculty of at- 
tention and self-command; but the same advantage 
might be procured by other means.”»—Yes, and we 
may add, by means less difficult, and much more 
useful and practical in future life. ‘ 


Almost all the writers who have been educated 
in the English schools and colleges employ a poor, 
slovenly, incorrect style; and many of them cannot 
write a paragraph of good English. So incorrect and 
ambiguous is their expression, that, in many cases, 
their meaning is not intelligible to persons who have 
not a previous knowledge of the subjects of their 
works. This censure applies remarkably to their 
scientific writers of the last hundred years. And 
yet we know that they were the most distinguished 
young men at the time of their graduation; men who 
obtained the highest honours in the university. This 
fact proves that Latin and Greek have no tendency 
to promote the knowledge of the English language. 


which constitutes the last paragraph of the extract, 
experience has demonstrated that it cannot be ac- 
quired by the study of ancient languages. We must 
study the principles of our vernacular speech, and 
the last models of composition. We must endeavour 
to procure masters who understand and can teach 
our language correctly. We must not expect to 
learn it by means of a slight knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, like that which prevails in this country. An 


imagination. 


_ The reviewer’s assertions in the last paragraph are 
illusory, and presuppose an extraordinary degree of 
knowledge of the ancient languages. 
ties of historical and poetical composition, which he 
enumerates, may be obtained, in their full extent, 
without the risk of corrupt morals and a wanton 
The ancient authors who recorded 
facts and fables searcely deserve the title of histo- 


All the quali- 


impartial examination of the works of men, who have 
been educated in the monkish schools and colleges 
of England, will show that they have not acquired 
the art of correct and elegant composition, which 
this reviewer ascribes to those ancient models of 
perfection, as he deems them. The Greeks had no 
models of imitation. Whence did they derive their 
taste and elegance in composition? Were Shak- 
speare and many other celebrated writers educated 
after the model of the ancients? If Shakspeare and 
Pope had been Greek scholars, they would not have 
excelled the best poets of antiquity in their respec- 


tive kinds of writing. Can the simple dialect of 
Sophocles and Euripides stand in comparison with 


the tragedies of Shakspeare? 


Except some knowledge of geometry among the 
Greeks, the aneients had no pure science, unadul- 
Their 
systems of natural science are puerile and fanciful, 
and often absurd and ridiculous. See Brucher’s His- 


terated with fiction and false hypotheses. 


tory of Philosophy. 


One of the most learned antiquarians of the pre- 
**In the fine 
arts the Greeks were giants, in science they were 
pigmies. In real learning, in laborious and aceu- 
rate investigation they were inferior people. They 
wilfully misstated, or foolishly confounded every 
thing. ‘They were the most vain-glorious liars on 


sent age thus speaks of the Greeks. 


earth.” See Higgins’ Celtic Druids, p. 109, 


rians, They are only narrators of civil and political 
events. ‘The poets are licentious, indelicate, or in- 
decent; and are therefore unfit to form the morals 
and manners of youth. The cultivator of modern 
literature (says he) might still learn from Tibullus 
to be tender.” ‘Tibullus was an amatory poet, and 
wrote verses to four favourite mistresses (or courte- 
zans) in praise of illicitlove. A modern lady would 
be apt to accuse her gallant of affectation of foppery, 
who should address her in the soft language of Ti- 
bullus or Anacreon; and parents, if they knew it, 
would think their money misspent in paying masters 
for teaching their sons to read and relish Latin love 
songs. As to the ancient historians, would not 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Roscoe, and others, be 
good substitutes for them in any point of view? ‘The 
moderns have been well taught by their masters.” 
What answer would Lord Bacon and his followers 
give to this silly assertion? Happily the false phi- 
losophy of the ancients is universally exploded and 
despised. But their abstruse languages and perni- 
cious literature still keep civilized nations in a state 
of servile dependence, which is likely to continue 
as long as men are paid to defend old errors and pre- 
judices, and to propagate popular illusions. The 
French give inuch less attention to ancient literature 
than the Germans and English, and yet their philo- 
sophers have gained a decided superiority over those 
of Germany and England in the more abstruse parts 
of science. While an English youth of nineteen is 


poring over the higher classics, and toiling to dis- 
cover the sense of obscure passages, a French youth 
is finishing his studies of the higher parts of the ma- 
thematical and philosophical sciences. The memory 
of the former is loaded with obsolete words; the 
mind of the latter is furnished with ideas and useful 
knowledge. 


Let us not extol the ancients so far above their 
real merit, nor ransack their poor remains for the 
best models of imitation. Remote ages were only 
the infaney and barbarism of the world. Modern 
times are advancing toward the expansion and ma- 
turity of the intelleetual facuities of man. Let us, 
then, leave antiquity behind us, and no longer drag 
its cumbrous weight, and thus retard the progress 
of mental improvement. O. E. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1830. 


JOHN NEAL’S ORATION. 


We have before us an address in pamphlet form, 
recently delivered at Waterville, Me. by John Neal. 
Neal is a writer of power, but his mind is without 
regulation, and this irregularity has, more than any 
other cause, tended to his disreputability as a man of 
genius, or rather as an author of distinction. We 
remember having perused some of his early novels 
some ten or twelve years since, and although they 
exhibited all the redundancy and boldness which dis- 
tinguish the faney of a madman, there wasa vein of 
original thought strongly expressed, and a force of 
deseription and strength of metaphor, which we then 
imagined would prove the chaos of a mighty intel- 
leet. Such in fact it was, but there has been no re- 
deeming judgment, no calculating discrimination, no 
wizard forethought to bring this chaos into beautiful 
order, and raise a superstructure from its material, 
at which men might gaze with admiration and ap- 
plause. ‘The elements of his mind have, from the 
commencement of his career until the present mo- 
ment, continued the same, and his literary offspring 
are characterized by equal wildness, redundaney and 
fervour as are distinguishing traits in his novel of 
Logan. We lament the prostitution of a genius that 
might under proper regulation have proved an or- 
nament tothe country,—we lament the propensity 
which men of genius too often have, of considering 
themselves as a species distinct from the human race, 
and under this impression of acting in total defiance 
of the rules of life, both in their ordinary intercourse 
with their fellow men as in their literary habits and 
career. It is a mistaken and ruinous notion, too fre- 
quently indulged, that the every day courtesies of 
life, the natural kindliness and sympathy which 
should exist between man and man, are properties 
distinct from, and unworthy the towering in mind. 
We proceed to quote the opening passage of Neal’s 
address: 

‘¢ Call up the soothsayer and the astrologer of our 
day--in other words, the accomplished and prepared 
statesman—and let him cast the horoscope of any 
earthly power, as it should be cast, with histories 
and maps and statistical tables before him, and he 
may prophesy with as much safety concerning its 
final overthrow, and the causes and comforts thereof 
—though neither he nor the angels above, may be 
able to foresee the day or the hour—as if a chart of 
the future were outspread upon the sky, showing the 
lighted pathway of every shipwrecked empire, and 
of every missing star, from the day of their unheeded 
birth on the shore of the firmament or the desert, in 
the heart of the wilderness or among the isles of the 


sea—forwarded through all their magnificent changes 
and terrible phenomena, till having touched and 


| paused, and dwelt for a single moment upon their 


meridian, they pass away and disappear for ever in 
the sepulchre of lost worlds—for ever and ever— 
with the crowns and sceptres—the Caliphs and the 
Pharaohs—the Assyrias and the Babylons of the 
past. 

‘ &¢ Behold how the cities and wealth of Asia have 
faded away from the eastern sky, likea vision of tur- 
rets and battlements: or like the bright colours of a 
picture crowded with life and beauty, over which the 
breath of centuries hath passed. And so with Africa. 
And so with Europe. And why may not it be so 
hereafter with America? Who shall say? Are we to 
read the stars for ourselves? Would you leave the 
decision to America, or to her children—or to —_ 
of America? As well may you interrogate the gold- 
en dust of Babylon, the sepulchre of kings and prin- 
ces, or the unapproachable hiding-place of Palmyra, 


that imperial sceptre of the desert—that architecta- 


=— 

ral ger of the solitade—or Carthage or Tyre— fF of A 
push aside the pyramid, and call up the Pharaohs of : 
old—one by one— Pi 

‘ With blasts of unseen trumpets, long and lo 

Swelled by the breath of whitiwinds’ nd, part 
and ask what thought of the future, in the fulness from 
of their strength—or what the people thought~o, cis-a 
their sages—when the roar of the great onl broke but ! 
upon their solitude, with the interrupted heave ang pale 
swell of the far ocean. Were they afraid of the fy. J 
ture? Did their astrologers or soothsayers tremble lied 
when they read the stars? Did their philosophers ed t 
their lawgivers or their statesmen, ever foretell o is w 
foresee the overthrow that has made the country of — 
each a proverb, the power of each a by-word—the F> ~ 
birthplace of nations, the nursery of empires ade.— New 
sert. Or if they Aad foreseen the issue that we 
if they Aad interpreted the stars aright, and prophe fF 
sied truly—would they have been behieved? Would will 


they have been listened to—would they not rather | 3 


have been pitied, or scoffed at, or peradventure put feeli 
to death for the outrage of their magnificent destiny?» ) and: 
This is all very fine, very oratorical and pretty, but = 
it is rather bathos and mad. ‘The whole story might § ” th 
have been summed up in the remark,—luxury \s done 
ruinous to the perpetuity and well being of a nation, then 
Yet such is the stuff of which our national orations iy ~ 
general are made. They appeal to the imaginatio, if th 
rather than the understanding, deprecate party and ed fi 
its advocates, denounce the existing or the past 
administration, and strive to gratify the morbid feel. mad 
ings and prejudices of the hearer rather than thril kno\ 
the intellect or instruct the memory. Among all a : 
the wildness of this address, however, there are se- ya 
veral good passages. The following in reference to and 
newspapers conveys a bitter truth, yet one to which | gee 
there are exceptions. 
** Is it nothing, that of our ten or twelve hundred viol 
newspapers, none thrive, unless they are willing t like 
incorporate themselves, body and soul, with th and 
doings of a party~ a religious or a political party: has | 
that In consequence thereof, instead of being whi who 
they should be—the watchmen of our borders—the to di 
incorruptible and sleepless guardians of our liberty  frier 
—they are almost the wretehed accomplices of like 
worst enemies—the miserable and sneaking subor- was 
dinates of any body—they care not whom—so tiey righ 
are well paid. Instead of sounding an alarm at the f depe 
approach of the Destroyer, they are occupying our— sists 
attention with sham-fights in another quarter. They) of th 
are watch-dogs that sleep when they are most need- of hi 
ed, or bark just loud enough to drown the entry off him 
the house-breaker. ” 
The following is his concluding paragraph, and f) and 
is worth perusal. After painting in strong colours _ 
the precipice upon which, according to his notion, his f 
this country stands, he exclaims: that 


**This—this—we may stop where we are:—we 
may stop in our headlong descent to a premature & ~ 


grave. We may cease to grow worse. We 
apply our wealth so as to enrich and secure prospe-§ dist 
rity—by educating our children:—we may live at whic 
peace with our neighbours, and watch them never- beer 
theless: we may coutinue our clergy upon their good wor! 
beheviour: we may reform our laws—perhaps our T 
lawyers: we may encourage native literature: we mey 
purify our ten or twelve hundred newspapers—-and we | 
the sooner we do that with fire, the better: we may p Moc 
cease to scoff at good-faith in the treatment of politi- ; But 
cal questions: we may wall about our huge territory b 
with something better than a wall of brass--with® 
legions of honest men, too poor to be worth spoiling B =6Onca 
and too brave to be worth conquering. But with les sistil 
than this—and all this—we assuredly passe’ denc 
our meridian——we have assuredly seen our best days —_ 
As the Lord liveth, these things are true.” P40. 
¢ haps 


Brnon.—In the North American Review 
July, of which we made a slight notice a few daysh_ 
since, there is an article on Moore’s Byron, worth’) 
of especial commendation. The author of that pip 
per possesses less of the acrid and bitter concomi-} 
tants of a Reviewer than can be said to exist in his 
brethren in this quarter of our literary confederacy. 
To his praise be it spoken, he approaches the rav 
of the late distinguished master of the lyre with the 
reverence due to the dead; and he permits the me 
mory of the deceased, garnished as. it is by an irre 
sistible genius that will speak for ages, to be regar’ F 
ed with a sense of justice, that has neither been fe 
nor exhibited in the writer for a Quarterly nearé 
home. There is a pure vein of philanthropy dir 
cernible in the whole article:—-and though we mf 
be permitted to dissent from an oecasional hypothe #7 
tical idea, we are in general exceedingly delighted wit § 
the tenor of the criticism. Fairness of opinion b# 
ever been the characteristic of the North Americ# 
in a much greater and more observable degree, tha 
in the American Quarterly. There is less of @ 
parte developements in order to introduce a basele* 


argument or a hypercritical topic; a greater evides" 
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of American feeling, and a more impartial attention 
to, aad unbiassed judicature upon, the literature of 
the country. The reasons for this course on the 
part of the North American may arise, perhaps, not 
from more enlightened views, or consciousness of 
cis-atlantic improvement, in science and the arts:— 
put rather, a greater freedom and scope without the 
pale of interest, as felt by publishers, and those al- 
lied in a pecuniary sense, to the success of import- 
edjtomes. Whatever may be the cause, the effect 
js undeniably obvious; and we doubt not but the 
harvest of home applause will be far greater to our 
New England labourers in the literary vineyard. 


The following passage from the paper on Byron, 
will be widely admired: 


‘¢ We are disposed to rank high among the better 
feelings of our nature the one which leads us to spare 
uid respect the dead, and makes us indignant at every 
attempt to draw their frailties to light, which cannot 
plead necessity in its justification. We feel grateful 
to those who have delighted us, even when they have 
done so with their enchantments; we are beholden to 
tiem for whiling away some of the drearier hours of 
uistence; and when they are gone, where our grati- 
ude or censure can no longer reach them, we feel as 
if their memory were left in our charge, to be guard- 
ed from wanton condemnation. We could see their 
forms under the dissecting knife at Surgeons’ Hall 
with more patience, than we can see their reputation 
made the sport and gain of mercenary writers. We 
know that the Life of Johnson is a standing excuse 
for authors of this deseription, though we see not 
why; for Boswell would sooner have cut off his hand, 
than have wilfully disparaged his ‘illustrious friend;? 
and through all his defects of judgment and style his 
sreat subject towers, like Westminster Abbey, whose 
melancholy grandeur is not destroyed by the mean- 
ness of the objects round it. In his work, there is no 
viol. ion of that sacred law of human feeling, which, 
like the gentle process of nature, seals up the grave, 
and covers it with verdure and flowers. But this law 
has been sadly broken in the ease of Byron; a man, 
who, with all his faults, and we have no disposition 
todeny them, was never wanting in generosity to his 
friends. Some of them have preyed on his memo 
like vultures; from the religious Mr. Dallas, who 
was dissatisfied with the gift of several rich copy- 
rights, down to Leigh Hunt, who intimated his in- 
dependence of the commonplace opinion, whieh in- 
sists on gratitude for golden favours. Others, also, 
of the strange companions among whom the chances 
of his life and the waywardness of his temper threw 
him, retailed his most unguarded words and actions, 
subjecting him to a scrutiny which few men’s lives 
and language will bear, But the public feeling, 
which is not apt to be permanently misled, had set- 
tled down into the conviction, that Byron, with all 
his failings, was to be admired as well as censured; 
that he was an unfortunate man of genius, made up 
originally of strong powers and passions; obliged to 

ss through the double trial of prosperity and mis- 
fortune, both perhaps equally severe; and by these 
disturbing forees, drawn aside from the orbit, in 
which, with a — destiny, he might still have 
been shining as brilliantly as any great light of the 
world.” 


The following remarks on the influence of poetry, 
are very well calculated to dissolve the phantasm of 
Moore, that poetry in itself induces melancholy.— 
But there is one shade in the picture which is rather 
obtrusive. We think that there is an interest in the 
occasional darkness of Byron’s poetry, that is irre- 
sistibly touching. ‘There is a deep and cloudy ea- 
dence in his lyre, that must touch the heart. We 
do not look so much at the distress they depict: per- 
haps the evils deprecated, are those of every day oc- 
currence:—but when they happen to one that was 
among, but not of, the grovelling,herds of this 
world, then they are painted so darkly-vivid, that 
the bosom thrills and echoes to their truth. 


“We regret to find the vul 


r impression that 
this melancholy was owing to 


is poetical talent, 


countenanced by such authority as Mr. Moore’s; |. 


though he does not openly declare that such is his 
opinion, he intimates that faults and sorrows both 
were owing to ‘ the restless fire of genius.’ This 
we believe to be one of the worst heresies in public 
opinion; beside being dangerous and misleading, it 
is unjust to the noblest of all arts. Were there no 
other young men of rank and fortune, equally dissi- 
pated with Lord Byron, or did all the companions 
of his vice and folly share his exalted power? And 
more than all, why offer this immunity to those who 
waste the talent, which was given to bless the world, 
which we deny to the inferior prodigals of wealth 
and time? It is unqtestionably true, that a quick 
imagination gives a sharper edge to sorrow, by mul- 
plying, changing, and colouring its images, but it 
$s equal power over images of joy, if the poet ean 
be made to look upon the bright side; and as this 
depends on his own choice, we cannot sympathize 
with him very deeply if he insist on being unhappy; 
we will not throw the blame, which belongs to him- 
self, either on poetry or nature. It is time that 
Justice in this respect were done to poetry; it isa full 


fountain of consolation; so far from being a Marah 
in the wilderness of life, there is healing in its wa- 
ters. The est masters of the lyre have found 
delight in the calm and majestic exertion of all their 
powers; and while poetry doubles their happiness by 
its inspirations, it has been found effectual, from the 
days of Saul till the present, to drive dark thoughts 
from the soul. No man was ever more indebted to 
poetry than Lord Byron; we say nothing of his repu- 
tation, though without poetry, he would have left no 
more name than a thousand other lords; but we con- 
sider him indebted to poetry for all the bright hours 
that silvered his path of life.” 


FALL OF ALGIERS, 

The fall of Algiers, and the consequences which 
that event will lead to, largely occupy the editorial 
columns ofthe English newspapers. So far as the 
conquest of the Pirate city may be considered an 
event, calculated to benefit the christian world, we 
rejoice at the success of the French arms,—but so far 
as the expedition has been a stratagem in the hands 
of the ministry for the purpose of fanning popular 
excitement in their favour, it should be deprecated 
rather than extolled. Among the most intelligent 
paragraphs we have seen upon the subject, the fol- 
lowing from the London Courier, are deserving of 
notice : 

**The fall of Algiers, which we announced in a 
Second Edition of the Courier on Saturday, is be- 
come already a theme for the profound speculation 
of those politicians who pretend to have discovered 
in the African Expedition a proof of the desire of 
France to take the lead in Europe by military con- 
quest. Without professing to be acquainted with all 
the secrets of the French Cabinet, we may he per- 
mitted to observe that nothing has yet occurred to 
justify a suspicion that the expedition against Algiers 
was undertaken with any such motive as that which 
is attributed to the French by persons who cannot 
believe that Governments, as well as individuals, can 
roake war for the vindication of honour, or the de- 
served chastisement of offenders, and that an army 
may be brought into the field for some better pur- 
pose than plunder and aggrandizement. If Ministers 
were to attach consequence to the speculations of 
these alarmists, they would be constantly on the gui 
vive to prevent the possibility of conquest by any 
Foreign State; and the British Cabinet would have 
to arrogate to itself the power of holding an inquisi- 
tion on every military movement of another State, 
even to the shipping of a few soldiers on board a 
transport for the relief of a Colonial garrison, or the 
embarkation of a few marines to fili up vacancies. 
When the French invaded Spain, we were gravely 
told that it was with a view to the permanent occu- 
pation of that country; and the attack upon Turkey 
by the Russians was said to be for nothing less than 
the entire subjugation of the Turkish empire, and its 
annexation to Russia, with an intention eventually 
of marching troops through Turkey to the East In- 
dies; and yet not a French soldier remains in Spain, 
and the Russian troops are regularly, and according 
to Treaty, evacuating Turkey. Now, however, we 
are told that the French will build up a new king- 
dom in Algiers, and extend their conquest, no one 
can tell how far—to Timbuctoo, perhaps, to mono- 
polize the trade of that vast capital, of whose wealth 
and grandeur the picture of M. gives a _ to- 
lerable idea. The capture of the Dey and his eight 
pillared tent is to be followed by that of the King of 
Timbuctoo in his mud palace, and the French King 
is to rale in the heart of Africa, surrounded by sub- 
dued tribes and tributary Princes. 

“* It is well to laugh at such absurd speculations, 
for at present we cannot perceive that they deserve 
any thing but laughter. The French may have had 
other motives for the invasion of Algiers, besides 
those which they have thought it necessary to assign; 
but certainly it is due to them to say, that they have 
hitherto acted with apparent frankness, and if, in ad- 
dition to their declared reasons, they wished to give 
experience to their young soldiers, and employment 
to their old ones, on the principle that it is better to 
give vent to a fermenting liquor by the bung-hole, 
than to allow it to burst out at the head, the present 
expedition was a very fair mode of attaining their 
object without disturbing the peace of Europe, and 
with great advantage to the cause of humanity. We 
would rather thank the French for having done what 
they promised in Algiers, than quarrel with them 


on the supposition that they intend to do something 


more than they engaged for; and we shall wait pa- 
tiently for the result, in the confident anticipation 
that our political alarmists will again be disappoint- 
ed. The day for mere military glory in France is 
gone by. Witha King who is 73 years of age, and 
an heir apparent who has passed the age at which am- 
bition for military renown ceases to predominate, 
there is little to be apprehended on this ground; and 
it is very much to the advantage of this eountry, that 
there is at the head of its affairs a prudent Statesman, 
who does not seek for causes of quarrel, or interfere 
unnecessarily with the movements of other Powers. 
Few reasonable persons believe, that if the safety or 
honour of this country needed such interference, it 
would be withheld; and fewer require to be remind- 
ed that the General who has had a practical know- 
ledge of the evils and horrors of war, is always the 
last person to provoke hostility. It should not be 
forgotten, that, by a skilful policy, this country has 
been kept at peace, without the slightest compromise 
of honour, and that whilst some other countries are 
weakening themselves by war expenditure, we haye 
been waxing strong in peace, and preparing for the 
possible, but we hope very distant, period at which 
we may be forced to take the field to repel aggression 
or assert ourrights. It isa mistake to suppose that 
a nation becomes powerful by adopting an unjust and 
tyrannical system of dictation. The really strong 
man beholds the struggles of others with indifference, 
being convinced that he has strength enough to pre- 
vent the success of either from being turned to his 
own disadvan ” 


There has been quite a pleasant contest kept up for 
the last week, between the editor of the National 
Gazette and the conductors of the Journal of Health. 
The Journal of Health it is well known is the advo- 
cate of temperance, but the National Gazette, or 
rather its editor, is fond of wine. Every one to his 
taste is doubtless a good motto, but it is a little sin- 
gular that an ‘*inexorable moralist” should come 
out publicly for intemperance. 

The arguments of this editor in support of his doc- 
trine have been singularly unfortunate. One of 
them is, that rectified aleohol is quite an indispensa- 
ble article among the inhabitants of colder climates, 
when any who has any knowledge of the properties 
of rectified spirits must know, that a small quantity 
of it taken internally would produce immediate death. 
We are not identified with temperance doctrines to 
the same extent as the editors of the Journal of 
Health, and believe that in many cases their zeal has 
been excessive; but in their contest with the National 
Gazette they have certainly come off victors, inas- 
much as they ungerstand the subject they discuss, 
whereas the longer the ‘inexorable moralist”’ in- 
dalges in the argument the more shamefully does he 
betray his ignorance. 


‘TaEatricaLt.—The theatrical campaign has open- 
ed with some spirit in this eity, during the past week. 
The Arch street theatre has been fitted up with 
much taste—the interior ornaments are judicious, 
and the company able. At the opening, on Monday 
night, a large and quite respectable audience were 
in attendance. Maywood played in admirable style. 
Walton was good. Archer was not so racy as we 
have seen him on former occasions—he is neverthe- 
less an excellent actor; and we have no doubt but 
under the joint management of these three indivi- 
duals, that this establishment will prosper. | 


The Walnut street theatre opened on Saturday 
evening last to a good house, in point of numbers. 
The company at this temple is not signally efficient, 
but from the low price of admission, and the well 
known enterprise of the manager, there is every rea- 
son to believe it will prove attractive to certain 
classes of society. Southwell, who is engaged at 
this theatre, possesses genius—but, as has been fre- 
quently observed by newspaper critics, rants egre- 
giously. 

The French Troupe commence a brief season at 
the Chesnut street house on Monday. ‘This com- 
pany has always been deservedly successfel, and 
from the valuable additions that have been made to 
the troupe since their last visit to this city, we 
have no question as to the prosperity of their pre- 
sent experiment. A new piece might be got up, 
during the season, with some effect, entitled the 
Capture of Algiers. 


The third number of the ‘Ladies’ Book” made its 
appearance from the press of the publishers yester- 
day. It is characterized by the neatness of typogra- 
phical execution, and the judgment of literary selec- 
tion which distinguished the preceding numbers. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York American. 


The following bngentnee fiction is truly German— 
in other words, wild, imaginative and original. 


THE DEATH OF AN ANGEL, 

FROM THE GERMAN OF J. P. F. RICHTER. 
‘The gentlest and kindest of the angels is sent to us 
as the angel of the last hour, (which we so harshly call 
Death) that he may gather up, tenderly and mildly, 
the sinking soul of man, when separating it from the 
body, and bear it, in warm hands and uncompressed, 
from the cold breast into the reviving warmth of the 
Eden above. 

His brother is the angel of the first hour, who twice 
kisses the child of mortality; once that he may enter 
on this life, and again that he may awake above, un- 
wounded, and enter upon that life smiling, though in 
this in tears. 

Once, when the battle-fields were full of blood and 
tears, and when the angel of the last hour was Ghing 
from them trembling souls, his mild eye melted, an 
he said, ‘*I too will die, like a man, in order that [ 
may sympathize with his last pang, and know how 
to quiet it when I stop his breath.” 

The countless hosts of angels, who love one another 
above, assembled around the compassionate spirit, and 
promised their well-beloved to encircle him the mo- 
ment after his death, with their concentrating rays, 
that he might know it was death; and his brother, 
whose kiss opens our stiffened lips, asthe ray of morn- 
ing expands the night-chilled blossom, gently kissed 
his cheek and said—‘* When I kiss thee again, dear 
brother, it will be after thy death, to welcome thee 
again amongst us.” 

Deeply moved, and full of affection, the angel de- 
scended into a battle-field where only one ardent and 
beautiful youth yet struggled and heaved hjis shattered 
breast. N ear the soldier no one remained but his be- 
trothed bride. He couldno longer feel her hot tears, 
and her moanings floated around him indistinctly, 
like a distant shout of battle. ‘The angel rested upon 
his bosom in the assumed form of his bride, and drew 
with a hot kiss the wounded soul from the throbbing 
bosom; and he gave the soul to his brother; his bro- 
ther gave it the second kiss above, and immediately 
it smiled again. 

The angel of the last hour entered with the swift- 
ness of lightning into the vacant body—filled the 
corpse with heavenly warmth, and drove onward again 
with the now strengthened heart, the newly warmed 
streams of life. But how was he astonished in this 
novel incarnation! His radiant vision was well nigh 
quenched in the confusing billows of the nervous fluid; 
his thopghts, so buoyant aid soaring before, now wa- 
ded heavily through the mazes of the brain; the moist, 
soft coloring, that formerly had waved around every 
object, was now dried with harsh outlines, and they 
oppressed him from every side with burning and 
painful contrasts of colour; all his preceptions com- 
municated themselves more darkly, yet more eager- 
ly to his mind, and seemed to him like instinct, as 
ose of the animals dotous. Hunger gnawed upon 
him; thirst burnt him; pain harassed him, Alas! his 
wounded breast bled as it expanded, and his first 
breath was a sigh for the heaven he had quitted. ‘*Is 
this the death of mortals?” thought he; but, ashe did 
not see the promised signal, nor the angels, nor the 
radiance, he perceived that this was only their /ife, 
In the evening the angel perceived his human pow- 
ers failing, and a stupifying earth-clod seemed ga- 
thering ee his head; for sleep sent his messengers. 
The inward pictures of his mind were removed from 
the clear sun-light into that of a smoky gleam, as 
from a slow expiring flan.e. The shadows, cast by 
the day into the chambers of the brain, rolled, in 
colossal confusion, among one another, and an ungo- 
vernable gigantic world of the fancy took possession 
of the mind; for dreams had the mastery. At last 
the winding-sheet of sleep doubly enwrapped him, 
while, sunk in the depths of night, be lay there mo- 
tionless, like us poor mortals. But then, thou hea- 
venly vision, didst thou flit before his soul, with thy 
thousand mirrors; and showedst him in every mirror 
a circle of angels and a halo of light; and the carthly 
body seemed to cleave off from him with all its 
thorns. ‘* Ah,” said he, in vain delight, ‘* my fall- 
ing asleep then was my departure.” But when he 
awoke again, with his oppressed heart full of heavy 
human blood, and perceived the earth and the night, 
he said, ‘*that was not death, but only the image of 
it, although I saw the halo and the angels, 

The bride of the departed soldier noticed not that 
in the body of her lover only an angel dwelt. She 
still loved the revived form of the departed soul, and 
still held joyfully the hand of him who was gone so 
far away from her. But the angel loved her deceiv- 
ed heart with a human heart of love. ' Jealous of 
his own form, he wished to die before her, in order 
that she might forgive him in heayen that she had 
embraced in one breast an angel and a lover. And 
she did die before him. e previous pang had 
bent the head of this flower too low, and it lay bro- 
ken on the grave. Alas, she sunk down in the view 
of the weeping angel, not like the sun which descends 


in majesty into the ocean, with all nature regarding 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


in admiration, while its waves of red light roll up-) pan 


wards on the sky; but like the silent moon, that sheds 
a silver gleam at midnight on a fleeting vapour, and 
sinks down, together the pale mist, unseen, below the 
horizon. Death sent his gentle sister with a swoon, 
before him. He touched the heart of the bride, and 
her warm countenance was chilled; the bloom of her 
cheeks retreated within; the pale snow, as of winter, 
under, which the spring of eternity is concealed in 
verdure, covered her torehead and her hands. Oh 
then the swelling eye of the angel burst in burning 
tears, and, while it seemed to him that the heart in 
the shape of a tear was escaping, as a pearl falls from 
its mouldering shell, the bride, who awoke to her 
last delirium, moved her eyes once more, and drew 
him to her heart, and died as she kissed him, and 
said, ‘* Now L am with thee my brother.” ‘Then the 
angel imagined that his heavenly brother was giving 
him the token of the kiss and death; but no light was 
shed around him; rather a mourning gloom; and 
he sighed because that was not his death, but only the 
pang of one mortal occasioned by the death of ano- 
ther. 

ye distressed mortals,” exclaimed he, **how 
can ye, weary ones, survive such wo? Oh how can 

ou become old when the circle of early friendship 
is broken, and at Jast lies in fragments all around 
you? When the graves of departed friends lead, 
ike descending stairs, to your own? And if old age 
is the dumb and vacant evening of a chilled battle 
field, oh ye wretched mortals, how can your hearts 
sustain it??? 

The body of the departed soldier brought the gen- 
tle angel among rough men; among their acts of in- 
justice; among the spasms of guilt and of passion.— 
The thorny belt of united ne was ‘applied to 
him, which encircles a whole hemisphere with its 
inflictions, and whieh the great ones of the earth are 
binding more and more tightly. He saw the talons 
of crowned monsters fastening themselves on their 
naked victims, and heard these fluttering with their 
lame and impotent wings. He saw the whole earth 
enveloped by the giant serpent of crime, in its dark 
and intricate folds, and its poisonous head thrusting 
itself deeply into the human breast. Ah! then the 
dreadful pang of anger shot through his gentle breast, 
which had ever betore reposed among angels full of 
warm love; and his holy and affectionate spirit was 
terrified by the internal conflict. ‘‘Alas,” said he, 
how painful is human death!” But it was not death, 
for no angels appeared. 

The angel, in a few days, became tired of a life 
which we support for half a century, and longed to 
return. The evening sun attracted his kindred soul, 
the fragments of his shattered breast fatigued him 
with pain; he went out, with the level rays reflected 
by his pale cheeks, into the church yard—the green 
back ground of life—where the tabernacles of all the 
gentle souls he had emancipated were mouldering 
away; he seated himself, full of sad desires, on 
the naked grave of the departed bride he had so 
tenderly loved, and looked toward the glowing west. 
Resting on this dear mound, he turned his eyes upon 
his own aching body, and mused aloud,—‘“Thou too 
wouldst dissolve thyself here, thou wounded bosom, 
and cause me no more pain, if my spirit did not sus- 
tain thee!” Then he considered with compassion, 
the sad life of man; and the throbbings of his own 
wounds discovered to him the pangs with which mor- 
tals secure their virtue and escape from life, and 
which he had spared to the noble soul he had taken 

out of this body. Human virtue, too, moved him 
deeply, and he wept out of unbounded love for those 
pure men who, amidst the clamours of their own de- 
sires, and the darkening clouds and veiling mists of 
the crooked paths of life, yet never allow their eyes 
to swerve from the sun-like star of duty, but spread 
out their loving arms in the darkness towards every 
distressed bosom they meet with, though nothing 
shines upon them but the hope of going down like the 
sun in the old world to rise in the new. 

This delightful emotion opened his wound, and 
blood—the tears of the heart---flowed fuom his breast 
upon the beloved hillock. His fainting body sunk 

ntly, as the blood of life departed, following the 
foved one who had gone before; tears of joy broke 
the rays of the setting sun into a rosy, waving sea of 
light; distant echo-tones, as if the earth were rolling 
along in the distance through the resounding fields 
of ether, mingled with the soft radiance; then a dark 
cloud, like a momentary night, passed before the 
angel, and she was full of sleep; and then a full halo 
of Tight was around him, and approached still nearer 

and nearer, and a thousand angels added their ra- 
diance! ‘‘And art thou here again, delightful, but 
treacherous vision?” he said, while the angel ef the 
first hour came forth from the radiance towards him, 
and gave him the signal of the kiss, and said—‘*That 
was death! thou dear brother and heavenly friend!” 

And the youth and his bride gently repeated the 

words, 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


When an elderly gentleman begins to be a twad- 
die, we call him an ‘*old woman,” intending any 
thing rather than a compliment by the appellation; 
yet, after all, old women are in very high repute 
among us; they are our oracles, and their common- 
est ** sayings” beeome proverbial, while the erudite 
orations of the lords of the creation pass into oblivion. 

~ Yam an admirer of old women, but I abominate their 
When once an old woman has ** said her 


tly, and foolishly, the chances are that her saying 

will be handed down to her children’s children. 

I have seen the victim of a saying, one, too, that 

(alas!) is in every body’s mouth, and yet one which 

is, in nine cases out of ten, CMY apne and 

vexatious. The saying is this, ‘* There are always 

faults on both sides.” 

I am thoroughly convinced that I was an exceed- 

ingly nice child; this conviction, I must confess, is 

not grounded upon any traditionary anecdotes; on 

the contrary, every old acquaintance of the family 

has some story to prove that { was ugly, mischievous, 

and unmanageable; I was always breaking every 

thing that came in my way, my own nose included. 

My nurse and I were never of une mind; every body 

in the house complained of high words in the nursery. 

My nurse really was a bad one, and though I dare 
say | did squali spontaneously a good deal, yet bad 

management often made me squall ten times worse. 

At last there was no peace and quietness in the house, 

and as my voice increased in power and volume, 1 
became the more formidable. Fortunately for me, 
my shrieks one night attracted my mother unexpect-. 
edly to the nursery in her ball dress, and my enemy 
the nurse was detected in some breach of decorum 
which caused her to be instantly dismissed; every 
body abused her; it was impossible to say much in 
her favour; yet, after all, it was whispered that she 
had an ill-tempered brat to deal with, and that how- 
ever bad the nurse might be, still there were ‘‘ faults 
on both sides.” 

Giving a boy a bad name isa great deal worse than 
giving adog one; I was sent to a public school, and 
the master, after hearing a catalogue of my misde- 
meanors, was admonished to keep a strict eye upon 
me. Thus he was prejudiced against me from the 
first, and even a pedagogue may be blinded by pre- 
judice. I saw I was suspected, and I grew reckless; 
it must be admitted that I was a terrible pickle; but 
a great big bull of a boy was my tyrant; and thus, 
never having a fair chance with the master, and un- 
mercifully tagged by one of my schoolfellows, I be- 
came sulky and obstinate. At last my tormentor was 
detected in an act of wanton cruelty, and | was ex- 
tricated from his clutches; but though L had the gra- 
tification of seeing him well whipped, I heard every 
one of the boys say, that though he certainly was a 
bully, yet that [| was enough to worry a saint, and 
that, atter all, there were ‘‘ faults on both sides.” 

But my boyishness was gone, and my hoydyhoyish- 
ness was going. ‘I'he long looked for period of my 
finally leaving school was at hand, and I eagerly an- 
ticipated that grand privilege of manhood, ‘*‘ the hav- 
ing one’s own way.” ‘That was what L looked for- 
ward to during my last half year, and I believe all 
boys do the same: to be a man, to walk about in 
great boots, and a neckcloth, and to do what I pleas- 
ed from morning till night! 

These bright anticipations of boyhood are not, 
however, fated to be realized. The big boots and 
the neckcloth, indeed, come in due course; but of 
what age can man be said to have his own way? 

I, for my part, never had mine. Atthe time L left 
school, I was an orphan, and I went to reside with 
an old uncle, who was my guardian. He wasan ex- 
cellent person, who always, to the best of his judg- 
meant and abilities, did his duty: and his duty being 
clearly now to keep his nephew in good order, | 
found myself subject toa durance which, in my opi- 
nion, was vile. 

My uncle’s government was too despotic; he le- 
gislated about trifles, and his measures being some- 
times arbitrary, he unwittingly strengthened the op- 
position. Often, in his study, did we hold long de- 
bates about things which were of minor importance, 
while greater misdemeanors, having escaped his 
vigilance, passed without comment; but this often 
happens in greater debates than those which occur- 
red in my unele’s study. 

In this one solitary instance the old saying was 
not my enemy, but it only affordsan additional proot 
of its injustice. I could not manage to live with my 
uncle, 1 could not accommodate myself to his habits 
and fancies, yet it was my duty to endeavour to do 
so, therefore Lalone was to blame; yet still the look- 
ers on, who knew nothing about the matter, declar- 
ed that there must have been ‘faults on both sides.” 

About this time IL fell desperately in love; and I 
believe Lam correct in saying that the young lady 
burned with what is called mutual ardour; that is to 
say, she heard I was an only child, and an orphan, 
and heir to considerable property, and so, when I 
sued for a smile, she are sscencded to bestow one. 
Her father and mother (after making a few secret in- 
quiries concerning my prospects) took a prodigious 
fancy tome. The latter indeed, was quite enthusi- 
astic; she invited me every day, and at all hours, and 
there was always a knife and fork laid for me, and 
moreover, every delicacy prepared which could be 
likely to tempt a young man to come and make use 
of those articles of cutlery; I was always treated as 
one of the family; I was left tete-a-tete with Anna 
Maria half the morning; and my future mother-in- 
law gave me all the best cookery, while her husband 
produced all his best wine. 

‘There really appeared never to have been so satis- 
factory a match; for independently of the mutual af- 
fection of the young couple, the old people seemed 
violently in love with me; and it could scarcely be 
doubted that, if by any accident the match could 
be broken off, there would inevitably be four lace- 
rated, broken hearts instead of only two! 

It so happened that I met with an old schoolfellow, 
a very wealthy baronet; and, full of my own bright 


sayings. 
say,” though she may have said it vulgarly, and flip- 


prospects, ‘‘told my love,” and introduced him to 


the object of adoration and her family. ‘* Love me 
love my dog,” of course, then, love my friend; so 
Anna Maria thought, and so thought her parents. 
Sir William was warmly received, was constantly 
invited, and soon seemed to be considered almost 
as great a pet as myself, I did not quite like this, 
I thought there ought to be a marked distinction; so 
I remonstrated: Anna Maria was pert and flippaat; 
first laughed, then sneered, and at last told me, if I 
was displeased, 1 might go about my business. I 
left her, and appealed to my affectionate friends her 
parents. They seemed prepared for my remon- 
strance, told me they had encouraged me because 
they supposed that muteal affection was the ground- 
work of the connexion; but, since it appeared that 
they had been mistaken, they suggested the propriety 
of my discontinuing iy visits! indignantly I did as 
I was bid, and six weeks afterwards Anna Maria be- 
came the lady of a baronet. ”I‘was nine days won- 
der for the world; but though some pitied me, all 
agreed that there had been ‘faults on both sides.” 

What my fault had been, I was so dull as not to be 
able to discover; so I said, and a hot-headed, impu- 
dent fellow insulted me, and told me he wasa friend 
of the family. Anna Maria’s conduct had been such, 
that my sufferings were really not very acute; I there- 
fore did not want to give her eclat by dying for her, 
so my reply was pacitic, and I did all I could to avoid 
a quarrel. The bully, however, was implacable. I 
was forced into a duel, met my opponent at 5 o’clock 
on a summer’s morning, and shot him dead ten mi- 
nutes afterwards; was obliged to fly my country; 
every body allowed that I could not help acting as I 
had done, and the coroner cleared me; but to this 
day I believe it to be universally admitted that there 
were ‘‘faults on both sides.” 

I fell in love again, and beautiful and innocent was 
the creature who now attracted me. She was not, 
like my former love, an eldest daughter, ‘‘come out” 
to prowl about aad pounce upon an eligible establish- 
ment, where she might ‘‘go in” and be mistress of 
her own actions. My choice was unsophisticated, 
and I was happy. She jumped for joy when I made 
my offer, and we were married in a month. 

In both my love affairs I had fallen into extremes: 
my first love was hacknied in the ways of that worst 
of worlds, the fashionable one; and my second had 
never been used to good society, and was, conse- 
quently, unfit for it. It was my pride to take her 
every where, that she might be seen; but it was my 
shame when she was accosted, for I knew she would 
be heard. She had no conversation; she knew no- 
thing about any thing; the topic of the day wasa dead 
language to her; Sir Walter Scott’s name sounded 
not more sweetly than Sir Richard Birnie’s, and 
Lord Byron was a nobleman and nothing more. 

This ignorance, however blissful, was not altoge- 
ther to my taste; I endeavoured to teach my fair one, 
and therefore I became to her somewhat of a bore. 
Certain young men, quite as ignorant of things in 
general as they could possibly be, frequented my 
house, and as they did not teach, she thought them 
infinitely more agreeable than her husband. She 
grew weary of me, and, alas! she ran away. 

The case was flagrant; without difficulty I obtain- 
ed damages and a divorce; but still, as usual, when 
my friends and neighbours (or rather, as benefit 
playbills express it,) when the ‘nobility, gentry, and 
public in general,’ had duly discussed the case, they 
unanimously decided that there had been ‘faults on 
both sides.” 

I was once more a single man, at least in the esti- 
mation of marriageable young ladies. But the sin- 
gleness obtained by a divorce is not quite satisfactory; 
it is like involuntarily beginning the world again, 
when, what the newspapers call ** the devouring ele- 
ment” has destroyed one’s stock in trade. One cannot 
but remember, also, that ‘‘such things were;”’ and that 
a certain person, intimately acquainted with all one’s 
failings and foibles, and fancies, is let loose upon the 
world, and that, ‘‘if a body meet a body in a narrow 
lane,” the accidental rencontre would be a bore. 

I am quite sure that nothing endears a couple so 
much to each other as divorce; the moment all ties 
are severed, and we feel that the shades of character 
cannot, by any possibility, hereafter annoy us, it is 
astonishing how yery prominently all the little Zghts 
start forth on the canvass. So it was with me; others 
looked on me as a single man, but 1 could not blot 
from the tablet of my memory that I had heard Je- 
mima Simkins vow to love, to honour, and obey me. 
She had done neither of the three duties, and it 
wounded me keenly, to hear faults attributed to both 
sides; but had a footpad stopped me on the highway, 
and robbed me of watch and cash, I do believe the 
same thing would have been said. 

The same thing, in fact, was said, shortly after- 
wards, when I was an innocent sufferer, to a severe, 
indeed, a ruinous extent. Having no domestic ties, 
no cheerful fire-side at home, I began to get low-spi- 
rited, and a, for some occupation. I had no 
pursuit; I could not ride out of a morning, for the 
mere purpose of riding home again in the afternoon. 
It is very well for rear ladies to take what they 
call airings; but a man inthe prime of his life requires 
something more exciting—at least I did; and when I 
had arranged with the partners of a banking-house 
in a neighbouring town, that I shoul! be admitted 
into the firm, I became comparatively happy, for I 
deemed myself a man of business. 

Accounts were not atall in my way. Asa boy, I had 
sighed over the mysteries of multiplication; addition 
had added materially to my distress; and subtraction 
had taken away much of my repose. Daily, how- 


ever, did I ride into town to call at the bank; assum- 


ing all the serious importance of a man of busi 
talking of my engagements and avocations, and really 
persuading myself that I had a great deal to do, 

All this time I actually knew nothing of the 
true condition of the bank; I had given it ‘ my name 
which is no yet of me;” and, in return, I was told 
that I should add considerably to my income. But 
though I had evidently ‘‘no speculation in my eye,» 
my partners certainly had in theirs. We speculated 
in mines, and, unluckily, the mines exploded, ang 
the bank was blown up. 

This news was told to me one morning, when I 
was snugly enjoying my tea and toast. I was insol- 
vent, every thing I had went to answer the calls upon 
the bank; and, after all; the creditors were paid three 
and seven pence in the pound; so they curse me, beg« 
gar asf am. The principal obloquy certainly hag 
fallen on my partners; but still every body says there 
were ‘‘fauits on both sides.” 

Is not this hard? Have I not a right to execrate old 
women’s sayings? But I must end my lamentation; 
and for once | will admit that even the saying in 
question may, in an instance or two, few and far be. 
tween, be used with propriety; for should the reader 
not quite perceive the point and drift of this paper, 
and accuse the writer of dullness, then 1 am quite 
sure there must be faults on both sides. 


DREAMS. 


**T could be bounded in a nut-shell, and count 
myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have 
bad dreams, HaMter, 


It is said that terrestrial happiness is a beautiful yi. 
sion, placed in the edge of the sensible horizon,which 
all the world chase with untiring ardour; encouraged 
to pursue it by hope, though experience is constant. 
iy interposing assurances that it isa delusion. The 

eception is facilitated by the example of a few, who 
externally appear to possess all that heart can desire 
or ambition aspire to; but further examination dis. 
covers some secret sorrow, either real or imaginary, 
which blights expectation, or dulls the edge of en- 
might be thought a happy man, for I am possess- 
ed of youth, health, and Dol 
wish to ride, hunt or swim—I need not pass the pre- 
cinets of my own estate. Do I seek the pleasures of 
literary research—my library holds forth abundant 
opportunity. Do I wish to enjoy society—the first 
circles court my attendance, I ave many friends, 
and few enemies; but still there is an alloy with all 
this gold that could never be suspected. My comfort 
is destroyed by dreams. Laugh if you will, but so it 
is. ‘They are the plague of my life. No sooner do 
I retire to rest than I am galloping with the night- 
mare ‘‘ over four inch bridges”—swelling, like 
Mephistopheles, into an elephant, or diminishing to 
agrain: I really believe that Hecate and her char- 
nel-house crew carouse upon my bed the moment 
my eyes are closed in—no—not in slumbers, but in 
capers like these. 

In one of our dreary nights in January, I placed 
myself comfortably in my arm chair, and extending 
my legs upon the fender, fell into a train of rather 
melancholy musings. ‘The clock of St. Paul’s slow- 
ly doled out the hour of midnight, and the responsive 
al-l-s—we-l-1 of the watchman, rendered indistinct 
by the distance, seemed as if the spirit of the hour 
was bewailing in plaintive tones, the annihilation of 
its being. ‘Time’s brazen voice announced to un- 
heeding thousands—* You are rushing on Eternity !” 
I thought of my friends who had dropped off one b 
one from around me. Youth and old age had sun 
into the abyss of death. Consumption, fever and 
palsy had done their work; the slight ripple of their 
exit subsided, and all was still—as quiet and as beau- 
tiful as if they had never been, Among others was 
poor Louisa S——, in the prime of her youth and 
beauty. But one short week she was the pride of 
her friends, the idol of her husband; in another, the 
slow toll of the village bell announced her funeral. 
I shall never forget the scene. The soft yellow light 
of the declining sun poured through the lofty oaks 
which bordered the graveyard, and painted their 
broad shadows upon the velvet turf, as the procession 
slowly vended its way among the mounds that cover 
ed the remnants of mortality. I had not joined 
it; but, leaning upon a tomb-stone near the grave, 
waited its arrival. ‘The bier was placed upon the 
“seen ee coffin lid was thrown open, and friends 
ooked, for the last time, on that beautiful face, now 
pallid and sharp in death. Her dark hair was part 
ed upon her forehead, but the dampness of death 
had deprived it of its lustre. I gazed long and pain- 
fully. I could not realize that that lovely form was 
still forever—that those lips would remain closed 
until the day when amid whirlwinds and fire, they 
would plead her cause before the Almighty. The 
coffin lid was replaced in silence—-a suppressed whis 
per from the sexton—a harsh grating of the cords— 
and the gaping pit received its prey. While the cler- 
gyman, in his deep and gloomy voice, was pronoun- 
cing the burial service of the dead, I looked around 
upon the uncovered group—the mother and sister in 
unrestrained sobs gave vent to their anguish, but the 
husband stood, his eyes fixed upon the grave in stern 
and silent agony. He moved not, but when the deat, 
heavy clamp of earth and stones fell upon the coffin 
that contained the remains of all that was dear to him, 
he gave a gasp as if he had received a death wound— 
but that was all;—the thick, convulsive breathing, 
and the swollen arteries upon his temples, show 
that his was the bitterness of despair. In less than! 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


I reach the ship. Her sails are spread to the 
winds, and for a while we plough our course through 
| hal sat sometime, thinking ‘ of all the miseries the icy flood. Now our speed geome now 
that this world is heir to,” when gradually my room | we scarcely move. ‘The rudder crea 4 - Y; as 
pecume Mazy—the tongs and fender were blended | the waves impel it from side to side, - t ~ ong 
into one—the fire slowly disappeared, and, to my | pennant lies supinely resting upon the = . “of 
wee horror and astonishment, I found myself | cept when startled by the lowly ripple which bathes 
«winging upon the weather-cock of Trinity Chureh her dark sides, it raises itself as if to see what dis- 
stee je. How 1 came there I could not tell, but there | turbs its slumbers, and sinks again to its couch. ; A 
I 2 Far, far below me I saw the long rows of | distant sullen roar now breaks upon my ear. It in- 
lamps in Broadway and the adjoining streets, shin- ;ereases. Our before quiet bark begins — i 
ing in lines of fire, while here and there, the lim- | as if ashamed of her dull reverie. But still there is 
mer of those upon the carriages as they rolled along, }no wind. ‘The sea is smooth and placid—the mimic 
resembled the ignes fatui, in their ghostly revels | Surge Is alone thrown from her bows, by the — 
upon the morass. The bay appeared in the distance, | Ing velocity with which we dash along. The — \- 
jitering inthe moonlight like a sea of silver, while _ ing noise of waters increases, and sounds like ‘ is- 
ihe islands and fortresses seemed like huge monsters tant thunder. “The white surges pe een teh 
resting upon its bosom, All nature appeared at rest. | the distance, leaping and jumping . it ng a vio- 
An instant, and but an instant, I gazed in wild de- | lence. I approach the Captain— is § por a row, 
jizht upon the scene; but as the novelty vanished, | the ghastly paleness of the crew, as we sfolde —; 
tic reality of my situation became more dreadful. | they stand looking in the distance, alar pe me. I 
[looked below, and shuddered at the distance. I | eagerly ask the cause of the appearances before me; 
ed to convince myself that I was in a dream—but | but he answers not. He stands immovable as a sta- 
at relief was denied me. I grew wild with fear, | tue. In a cold, unearthly voice a sailor replies— 
jealled for help. I screamed—yelled in despera- | * We are food for the Maelstroom. Can ve 
ton. Alas! my voice could not be heard half the | not, I ftranticly exclaim—*‘ can we not eee 
distance to earth. I called on angels, devils, to as- ‘Bend every sall—ply every oar,” the same 7 oe 
me—but the cold wind alone answered, as it| voice replies. ‘* late—our doom rag 
rusied around the steeple in its whistle of contempt. | and the finger of the speaker points to a dark, tiend- 


ear, the wasted form of the husband was laid by the 
side of the wife. 


Asmy animal spirits were exhausted, I became more | ish figure at the helm, who, with a low hellish laugh |: 


cam. I perceived that the slender iron upon which | is steering for the midst. hs raging Sanur ‘a 
the weather-cock was fixed was slowly bending with and roar around us. Our fated ship plunges i 
the weight of my body, already benumbed with cold. | ward—a steady, resistless noset ee us in. n 
Although it was madness, I ventured a descent. | we are hurried to our fright u goa - ee! see t ne 
Moving with extreme caution, I clasped the spire in whale—the leviathan—they struggle—then aes 
my arms. I slid down, inch by inch—the cold bodies are thrown almost entirely in the air—t = 
sweat poured off my brow—and the blood, curdling blood stains the foaming ost oe har mad 
in my veins, rushed back in thick and suffocating bulls—the zig-zag saan t oft ac Remi 
ilrobs upon my heart. I grasped the steeple tight- | above us is reflected in fiery 
er in my agony—my nails were clenched in the —the crashing thunder ming es with-t e yellso the 
vood—but in vain—slip--slip—the steeple enlarged | struggling monsters. rheir efforts are n- 
s | descended; my hold relaxcd—the flat palms of | fant ina giant’s hands has — power. si e- 
ay hands pressed the sides as I slid down with fright- | vouring whirlpool claims —— its sb Dn we 
ful rapidity. Could I but catch the ledge below!— | are borne, in unresisiing weakness, an 0 as to 
I succeeded—t clutched it in my bleeding fingers— | this watery hell—faster and faster—circle after cir- 
fora moment I thought I was safe—but I swung over | cle disappears—we are on the edge of the furious 
the immense height in an instant—the wind dashed | watery tunnel—we are buried in the torrent—the 
me from side to side like a feather. I strove to touch | long arms of the polipi seize my companions in their 
the sides of the steeple with my knees—I could not | horrid embrace. de 
reach it--my strength began to fail---I felt the mus-| An unseen hand rouses me. 
clesof my fingers growing weaker—the blackness of | woods, gardens, fountains and gt — - deatl- 
despair Came over me—my fingers slid from the | tiful flowers! Roses, hyacinths and lilies are ¢ roe 
Jedge—down—down I plunged—one dash upon the | ed together in immense beds. The gorgeous tulip, 
root, and I was stretched motionless upon the pave- | the amaranthus and the moss-rose vied with each 
ment. A crowd collected around me. Iheard them | otherin fragrantrivalry, while the modest little violet 
commiserating my fate. They looked at me, and | claimed protection in the embraces of the myrtle. 
then at the steeple, as if measuring the distance from | The Jets-de-eau were flowing from a 9 ose “oval 
whence [ had fallen; but they offered me no assist- tains—here, thrown in mimic nr we mse 
ance. They dispersed—I slowly raised myself on | marble basins—and there, spouting from the ear 18 
my feet—all was cold and still as the grave. of sphinxes and lions, ascend in columns high in air, 
Regions of ice—an immense transparent mirror ex- | irrigating with copious showers the party coloured 
tended on all sides around me. ‘The cold, smooth | beds below. ‘The long vistas were shaded with the 
ylain was only measured by the horizon. I found | magnolia and flowering almond, while snow-w hite 
myself on skates. Lrushed along, outstripping the | statues seemed watching the beautiful picture of 
winds—I ascended mountains of ice—I descended | happiness before them. Birds of variegated colours 
like a meteor—Russia, with its frozen torrents—Si- | and splendid plumage were flying from tree to 
beria, with itseternal snows, were behind me---miles | tree, and it appeared as if nature in ~— sweet a 
and degrees were nothing---on | rushed---Iceland and the fragrance of the flowers was Ma a up ier 
vanished---with the speed of a thunderbolt I passed | tribute of incense and praise to the pi : 3 was 
Spitzbergen---days, weeks expired, but still 1 sped invigorated with new life. Tran fi _ a shes a <a 
forward, without fatigue, without exhaustion. Now! | delicious fruits tempted my ae 1e roe . 
how delightfully I glided along—no effort—all_ was | Arabia floated in this earihly paradise. om enly 
till, cold and brilliant. I neared the pole. Frank- | heard music. ‘The singing of the birds ceased, and a 
linand Parry were slowly wending their way. They | train ot beautiful girls appeared, moving ina kind of 
hailed me, but [ could not stop—I was out of sight | ballet before me. heir graceful forms were clad in 
inan instant. I saw an immense object swinging to snow-white robes, with girdles gemmed 1 ith dia- 
uid fro in the distanee—it was that stumbling-block monds, and their alabaster necks twined with wreaths 
of modern philosophers—the Penculum. As I ot roses, rivalled the statues which overlooked them. 
heared it, a soaieaed noise of voices broke upon my | A joyous laugh burst from the merry damsels as they 
ear, “Variations,” ‘ spherical,” ‘ elongated,” | danced, forming in circles, now advancing, now re- 
“concave,” and other scientific terms echoed and | treating--the circle opened—a veiled figure was in 
re-echoed each other like the hum of a bee-hive. 1} the midst—I approached—the fairies disappeared— 
was surrounded with winged barometers, chronome- | the veil was slowly lifted—one moment—my Cora! 
ters and magnets. Plus (x) minus (—-) and square | —we were alone-——we wandered from bower to - 
roots (xx) were flying around me in every direction, | er—her small white hand was clasped +s roe ler 
jostling each other without mercy. Here a pair ot glossy raven tresses played upon my shoulder—her 
compasses with outstretched legs was gravely listen- | warm, sweet breath fauned my glowing check, and 
ing to the regular tick of a chronometer; and therea | her dark eyes melted into mine. I fell upon my 
sroup of angles and parallelograms were watching | knee—a cold and grizzly skeleton met my embrace. 
the variations of the needle. ‘They all appeared in- | ‘The group of houries were changed into a band of 
tent upon some scientific object, when, of a sudden, | attending hags. In place of wreaths of roses, their 
4 disturbance was raised, and all was hubbub and | shrivelled necks were covered with the deacly night 
confusion. The ‘Quadrature of the circle,” and | shade and dark Madra ora—forked adders and ser- 
“Gunter’s scale” had come to blows. Angles and | pents were twining with frightful familiarity upon 
triangles, oblongs and cones, formed a ring around | their long arms. 1 shuddered—I was chained-to the 
tem, Little eylinders and cireles came rolling in | spot. 
from every quarter to see the fun. The battle was| | Now-—-now Tam mounted on a white charger—the 
Waxing fieree and dangerous. _‘* Quod” had receiv- | head of an immense army—my bold Cuirassiers form 
eda knock-down blow from his opponent, when the | a moving mass of iron around me. rhe bugle sounds 
long-legeed compasses, with pencil in mouth, inter- | the signal for engagement. Peal after peal of mus- 
fered as peace-maker, kicking down the little angles | ketry flash from the dark masses. The rattling re- 
in his path, and declaring it shamed the cause of | verberating roar rolls from right to left. The gaping 
science. He in turn was collared and nearly mas- | throats of the cannon announce in broad flashes, the 
tered by the bottle holding squares and triangles. | departure of their messengers upon the sg of 
Che contest was growing general, when up came a} death. On we rush—battalion on battalion, W e 
fat justice of an electrical machine, whizzing and| storm theredoubt.  “ Charge! charge the villains’ “ 
cracking sparks as he drew near the scene of action. | ‘ Men of the fifth legion follow your leader! 
na moment they were scampering in all directions, | “‘ Hurrah! they bear back!” I seize the standard 
and the field was cleared, save here and there some | from a falling soldier—it is planted in the Turkish 
limping figure was hobbling off in desperate preci- | parapet. Horrible confusion! The trenches are 
pitation, Amid all this confusion nought appeared | choked. ** Hah! Greek, strike down the villain at 
regular save the gigantic pendulum, which swung | thy shoulder”’—too late—his ataghan is buried in 
forward and backward with the noiseless motion of| thy heart. I'll revenge thee. I dash upon him—the 
theineubus. Iadvanced nearer, the top of the rod was | fire darts from our swords—we fight like tigers—we 
tivetted by the pole star, which shone like a diamond. | close—we roll upon the ground. I seize my dagger 


--the bright steel glitters——all has vanished—no 


troops—no weapon. 


DeaTus or THE Kinos or ENGLAND.— William the 


Conqueror grew enormously fat before he died. If 


we remember rightly, his death was hastened by it, 
and by the natural violence of his passions, which it 
exasperated, 

William Rufus died. the death of the poor stags 
which he hunted. 

Henry I. fell a victim to a surfeit of lampreys. He 
had the reputation of being a very wise prince; yet 
we see he was given to the commonest of all follies— 
excess in eating. 

Stephen died of the iliac passion, together with a 
distemper to which he had been long subject. 

Henry IL. is understood to have died of a broken 
heart by the discord and undutifulness of his chil- 
dren, 

Richard Ceur de Lion died like the animal from 
which he was named, by a shot from the hand of an 
archer, 

John died of bad health and chagrin, brought sud- 
denly to a crisis by vexatious obstacles during a 
march, 

We forget the death of Henry III. the most insigni- 
ficant of the British Princes. 

Edward I. died on his road to Scotland of a natural 
sickness—we forget what. 

Edward II. was barbarously murdered by ruffians, 
supposed to be employed by his own mother and her 
paramour, Mortimer. 

Edward IIL. expired in a state of dotage. 
. pine ll. is supposed to have been starved to 

eath, 

Henry IV. died of fits caused by uneasiness. 

Henry V. of a painful affliction prematurely. 

It is not known whether Henry VI. died a natural 
or a violent death—but he ended his life in prison. 

The death of Edward LY. is attributed to his irre- 
gularities. 

Edward V. perished in the Tower—it is supposed 
by means of his uncle, Richard. 

Richard IL. was slain oa Bosworth Field. 

Henry VII. wasted away in a decline, as befitted a 
miser. 

Henry VIII. died of fat and fury. 

VI. of a consumption. 

Mary, of a broken heart. 

Elizabeth, not without suspicion of the same dis- 
ease, caused by the death of Essex. She lay upon 
cushions on the floor, refusing to go to bed; and for 
a long time would not speak, 

James I. of a burly, bad state of body, flustered 
with a habit of drinking, and it is thought with un- 
easiness about affairs. 

Charles I. was beheaded. 

Charles IL. was cut off by apoplexy. 

James Il. died in exile, probably of repeated dis- 
appointments at not being able to regain his king- 
dom. 

William ILL. of a consumptive habit of body, shat- 
tered by a fall from his horse. 

Anne, of a dropsy, brought on by an attachment to 
cordials. ‘lhe immediate family of her father, Clar- 
endon, like himself, were all ofa gross habit of life. 

George I. of a paralytic attack. 

George IL. suddenly of a rupture in the heert. 

George II. of a complication of afflictions. 

George I. and I. were foreigners. George I. was 
55, George Il. 44, George III. 22, and George LV. 
58 years old when crowned, George HI. had 9 sons 
and 5 daughters. 

George IIL. was the first of the Georges born in 
Fingland, was the grandson of George IL. and born 
June 4th, 1758; succeeded to the throne October 25, 
1760; died in 1820. ‘The late King was Regent 10 
years, and crowned King in 1820; was born August 
12, 1762, and would have been 68 years old the 12th 
of the present month. William Henry, the Duke of 
Clarence, the third son of George II. was born 
Aug. 2ist, 1765, and of course will be 65 years old 
the 21st of this month. 


Family of George IIL, Born. 
1 George, August 12, 1762 
2 Krederick, 16, 1763 


5 William Henry, “6 25, 1765 
4 Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Sept. 29, 1766 
5 Edward, Nov. 2, 1767 


6 Sophia Augusta, Nov. 8, 1768 
7 Elizabeth, May 22, 1770 
8 Ernest Augustus, June 5, 1771 
9 Augustus Frederick, Jan. 27, 1773 
10 Adolphus Frederick, Feb. 24, 1774 
11 Mary, April 25, 1776 
12 Sophia, Nov. 3, 1777 
13 Octavius, Feb. 23, 1779 
14 Alfred, Sept. 22, 1780 
EXCERPTS. 


Not actions always show the man: we find, 

Who does a kindness is not therefore kind, 

Perhaps prosperity becalm’d his breast ; 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east; 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat, 

Pride guides his steps and bids him shun the great. 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave; 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave. 

Who reasons wisely; is not therefore wise: 

His pride in reas’ning, not in acting, lies. —Pope. 
A fool can neither eat, nor drink, nor stand nor 

walk; nor, in short, laugh, nor take snuff, like a man 


He is treated like a fiddler whose music, though 
liked, is not much praised, because he lives by it ; 
while’ a gentleman performer, though the most 
wretched scraper alive, throws the audience in rap- 


tures. — Goldsmith. 


Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a natu- 
ral excellence; and therefore, to reccommend it to 
those who have it not, may be deemed rather an in- 


sult than advice.— Adventurer. 


kill him that sends him thither. 


wisely enjoin three years’ penance, 


he did penance. — Selden. 


ed, as that of a schoolmaster. 


required to set up this pro 
a ferula. 


rich they grow negligent, and scorn to touch»the 
school but by the proxy of an usher.—Fuller. 


you, or that you should hear him.— Steele. 


dom find one to pray to. 
He who attempts to make others believe in means 


use of more means than he knows to be necessary, is 
a quack; and he who ascribes to those means a great- 
er efficacy than his own experience warrants, is an 
impostor. — Lavater. 

Of all the actions ofa man’s life his marriage does 
least concern other people, yet of all actions of our 
= tis most ineddled with by other people.—Sel- 
den. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidental causes. 
Marriage in particular is a kind of counter-apotheo- 
sis, ora deification inverted. When aman becomes 
familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks into a 
woman.—Adidison. 


ger of the lie is not to be found, the injured parties 
should have a right to come on any of the endorsers, 
— Sheridan. 

It is, it seems, a great inconveniency, that those of 
the meanest capacities will pretend to make visits, 
though indeed they are qualified rather to add to the 
furniture of the house by filling an empty chair than 
to the conversation they come into when they visit.— 
Steele. 

Pastime is a word that should never be used but 
in a bad sense: itis vile to say such a thing is agree- 
able, because it helps to pass the time away.---S/en- 
stone. 7 

‘Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold; and he who 
uses it rightly, is more like a god than a man; but 
the English, who are the most subject to melancholy, 
are, in general, very liberal and excellent feeders. --- 
Burton. 

If we did not take great pains, and were not at 
great expense to corrupt our nature, our nature 
would never corrupt us.— Clarendon. 

One would think that the larger the company is in 
which we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 
and subjects would be started into discourse; but in- 
stead of this, we find that conversation is never so 
much straighted and confined as in numerous assem « 
blies.—.Addison. 

He who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits 
the credentials of impotence.——-Lavater. 

There is no instance of a miser becoming prodigal 
without losing his intellects, but there are thousands 
of prodigals becoming misers. If, therefore, your 
turn be profuse, nothing is so much to be avoided as 
avarice; and, if you be a miser, procure a physician 
who can cure an irremediable disorder.—Lavater. 
That friendship’s raised on sand, 
Which every sudden gust of discontent, 

Or flowing of our passions, can change 

As if it ne’er had been. —Massinger. 

Had La careful and pleasant companion, that would 
show me my angry face in a glass, I should not at 
all take it ill; some are wont to have a looking glass 
held to them while they wash, though to little pur- 
pose; but to behold a man’s self so unnaturally dis- 
guised and disordered, will conduce not a little to 
the impeachment of anger. — Plutarch. 

Want of prudence is too frequently the want of 
virtue: nor is there on earth a more powerful advo- 
cate for vice than poverty. — Goldsmith. 

It is notorious to philosophers, that Joy and grief 
can hasten and delay time. Locke is of opinion, that 
a man in t misery may so far lose his measure, 
as to think a minute an hour: or in joy make an hour 
a minute.— Tattler. 

Be a pattern to others, and then all will go well: 


of sense. How obvious the distinction! —Shenstone. 


Penance is the only punishment inflicted ; not 
penitence, which is the right word: a man comes not 
to do penance, because he repents him of his sin, but 
because he is compelled to it; curses him, and would 
The old canons 


sometimes 
more, because in that time a man got a habit of vir- 
tue, and so committed that sin no more, for which 


There is scarce any profession in the common- 
wealth more necessary, which is so slightly perform- 
The reason whereof 
I conceive to be these First, young scholars make 
this calling their refuge; yea, perchance before they 
have taken any degree in the university, commence 
schoolmasters in the oneateys as if nothing else were 

ession but only a rod and 
Secondly, others who are able, use it only 
as a passage to better preferment, to patch the rents 
in their present fortune, till they can provide a new 
one, and betake themselves to some more gainful 
calliug. ‘Thirdly, they are disheartened from doing 
their best with the miserable reward which in some 
places they receive, being masters to the children, 
and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, being grown 


It is a secret known to but few, yet of no small 
use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a 
man’s conversation, the first thing you should con- 
sider is whether he has a greater inclination to hear 


‘Those who most readily find a God to swear by, sel- 


which he himself despises, isa puffer; he who makes 


In all cases of slander currency, whenever the for-. 


for as a whole city is infected by the licentious pas- 
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ridicule will betray with a kiss, and in embracing,. 
murder.—Lavater. 

The proverb ought to run, ‘* A fool and his words 
are soon parted; a man of genius and his money.”— 
Shenstone. 
Melancholy discloses its symptoms according to the 
sentiments and passions of the minds it affects. An 
ambitious man fancies himself a lord, statesman, 
minister, king, emperor, or monarch, and pleases 
his mind with the vain hopes of even future prefer- 
ment. The mind of a covetous man sees nothing 
but his re or spe, and looks at the most valuable ob- 
jects with an eye of hope, or with the fond conceit 
that they are already his own. A love-sick brain 
adores, in romantic strains, the lovely idol of his 
heart, or sighs in real misery at her fancied frowns. 
Anda scholar’s mind evaporates in the fumes of ima- 
ginary praise and literary distinction.—Burton. _ 

Fire burns only when we are near it; but a beauti- 
fal face burns and inflames, though at a distance.— 
Xenophon. . 
Idlers cannot even find time to be idle, or the in- 
dustrious to be at leisure. We must be always doing, 
or suffering.—- Zimmerman. 
They that govern most make least noise. You 
see when they row in a barge, they that do drudgery, 
work, slash, and puff, and sweat; but he that 
governs, sits quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen 
to stir. Selden. 


SELECT POETRY. 


SONG. 


She never blamed him, never! 

But received him when he came, 
With a welcome kind as ever, 

And she tried to look the same: 
But vainly she dissembled, 

For, whene’er she tried to smile, 
A tear unbidden trembled 

In her blue eye all the while. 


She knew that she was dying, 

And she dreaded not her doom— 
She never thought of sighin 

O’er her beauty’s blighted bloom. 
She knew her cheek was altered, 

And she knew her eye was dim, 

But her sweet voice only faltered, 

When she spoke of losing him. 


*Tis true that he had lured her 
From the Isle where she was born—_ 
true he had inured her 
To the cold world’s cruel scorn; 
But yet she never blamed him 
For the anguish she had known, 
And though she seldom named him, 
She thought of him alone. 


She sighed when he caressed her, 
For she knew that they must part— 
She spoke not when he pressed her 
To his young and panting heart, . 
The banners waved around her, 
And she heard the bugle’s sound— 
They passed—and strangers found her 
Cold and lifeless on the ground. 


From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1831. 
MORNING AMONG THE HILLS. 


How beautiful is this serene repose 

Of nature ’mid her mountain solitudes! 
How cheering te the heart that covets rest, 
The cooling treshness of the morning hour, 
In quiet and seclusion, while the mists 

Yet hang upon the bosom of the hills, 

And clothe the verdant foliage with a veil 

Of light and airy texture. ‘There’s a soft 
And gentle flush upon the ambient air, . : 
Which tells the holy hour, when day and night 
Have met and kiss’d each other; and the pure 
And honeyed fragrance, that breathes all around, 
Betrays ~~ om dawn has dallied with the rose, 

And danced among the scented clover tops. 

The flowers uphold their cups of nectar’d dew, 

A morning offering to the glorious sun, 

When he shall rise in beauty to receive 

The tribute they have glean’d from moonlight hours, 

And night’s refreshing Notasound 

Is heard amid the quiet of the scene, 
\Save the blithe chirping of the joyous birds 
That nestle in the thickets, and are forth 
At the first blush of dawn, as if they were 
The happiest of all creatures, drinking in, 
From nature’s purest fount, the draught of life 
Unmix’d with eare’s alloy. The river too, 
Whose bosom is tranquillity, glides on 
As silent asa fay at midnight’s hush 
Among the dreaming flowers. Its waves are still, 
So still and calm they scarcely seem to flow, 
Asif indeed the water spirit’s wand 


4, 


The earth, the waters, every element 
Is redolent of purity and peace, 
As if in this retirement nature ne’er 
Had known the marring blight that waits upon 
Her fairest and her loveliest. Oh the bliss, 
The dear delight of unadulterate seenes, 
Where, in the deep seclusion of the wild, 
Quiet distils, with soft and gentle power, 
Like dew, upon the landscape: Could man know 
The real estimate and worth of peace, 
How much of happiness is in that word— 
Of happiness, the boon for which he seeks 
With such a thrilling ardour—scenes like these 
Would have a lovelier charm, and nature’s walks 
Would own a fresh enticement, that should woo 
His steps from riot, revelry and noise, 
To dwell among the woodland haunts, where birds 
Mingle their carols with the early breeze; 
Or lead him, ’mid the rich perfume of flowers, 
To drink enjoyment at her fairest fount, 
Where morning wakes among the dewy hills. 
From the Amateur. 
UNWELCOME SPRING.—+rrom THE FRENCH. 
I saw her from my sash above 
All winter at her window screen;, 
‘Unwittingly we fell in love,— 
Our kisses crossed half way between, 
Among those naked linden trees; 
And happily the hours took wing; 


Their leaves now rustle in the breeze: 
Ah, why return, unwelcome Spring! 


Their gloomy vault obscures my view 
Of that bright angel who below, 

To little birds, benignant, threw 
Their daily food upon the snow. 
They called her, and their matin song 
Was wont my morning star-to bring; 
Yes, beauties rare to snow belong; 
Ah, why return, unwelcome Spring! 


Were but thy hateful shades withdrawn, 
I a t to see her rising, run, 

Fresh, as. the goddess of the dawn 

Rolls back the curtains of the sun; 

And still when Sol withdrew his fires, 
My star is setting, I might sing, 

She sleeps, her radiant light expires; 
Ah, why return, unwelcome Spring! 


My heart for winter yearns, in vain, 
And fain would I the hailstones hear 
Resounding on my window pane, 
And see the featherly snows appear. 
O, what’s thy ancient reign to me, : 
‘ What are thy flowers, the sweets they fling, 
While I her smile ro longer see? 
Ah, why return, unwelcome Spring! 


Had my rapt glance my eyesight cost, 
I’d had no ill “A 

For I in either case had lost 

The only use I put them to: 

I never may attain to her, 

And nought to me her steps can bring. 
Why dost thou yearly thus recur, 

Ah, why return, unwelcome Spring! 


I will not, may not tarry here, 

Thus wretched, miserably blind, 

Till these green leaves shall disappear 
1 go, but leave my soul behind. 

| But when from these vile trees the hand 
Of Boreas shall their foliage wring, 
Then I resume my wonted stand. 

Fleet, fleet away, unwelcome Spring! 


SCENES IN SLEEP.—sy w. D. GALLAGHER. 
Oh! many a vision strangely comes in the still reign 
ot Sleep, 
When. softly o’er the sealed eyes his airy pinions 
sweep— 
When silently the moments pass in feathery bands 
away 

And ase Rt robes the sparkling sky more silently 
than they, 

Save when the starry beams that cleave the fields of 
shadowy blue 
we and kiss the shining drops of the unfallen 
ew. 


In slumber’s sinless hour was seen a bright and fes- 
tive 
Wiling a youthful pair who went with lingering 
steps along, 
O’er pearly blossoms, to the hall where contrite 
spirits bring | 
Their offerings to the merey seat of Heaven’s Eter- 
nal King. 


The youth was of that wayward band whose spirits 
pure and high 


Had charm’d them into slumber, deep and pure, ° 
‘Such as the animal creation held. 


| Whose light grows purer, 


‘| The deeply furrowed 


brighter, still as severing 

ears wearon. 

‘Lhe cadence of the bride’s sweet voice came lik® 

the whispers bland 

That wandering spirit back to its far ‘fader 


*¢ The wildering maze of morning life, 
All shadowy smiles and storms, 
Is fleeting round me, and recalls 
The unforgotten forms 
Of those who taught me at this pile 
In infant age to bow: 
But they are sleeping far away 
In happy stillness now. 


‘And soon this loved and s:niling throng, 
From joyous childhood known, 

Will leave me in the weary world, 
With thee alone, alone! 

And we o’er life’s long waste of hours, 
Will slowly, slowly wend, 

Where peace and joy, and po and strife, 
Together strangely blend. 


‘* Then when the withering seasons strip 
- The green earth of its pride, 
This trembling heart shall rest unharmed 
And happy = thy side; 
And when the hand of time shall fling 
Its snows upon my brow, 
Say, dearest, wilt thou love me then 
As fervently as now?” | 
That sweet time passed; and like the 
that swiftly fly, 
The brief and ever-changing scenes of fourscore 
years went by. 


gleam of stars 


lines of age upon their cheeks 

were traced, 

And blended with the lineaments of passions long 

effaced; 

And they were gathered to the home of Death, the 

7 last and best, 

Where tranquilly those passionless and dark assem- 

blies rest. 

MARRIED, 

On the 7th July, at Swansea, Wales, by Dr. Co- 

chen, under the special sanction of the Very Reverend 

Dr, Solomon Hirschel, Davin I. Couzn, Esq. of 

Baltimore, Md. to Harrizt, daughter of the late 

Jacob Cohen, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Meyers, 

Mr. WiLLIAMSON, to Miss Horz, 

daughter of Peter Hotz, Esq. all of Penn Township. 

On Tuesday evening, August 24th, by the Rev, 

Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. Tuomas D. Dovegrrty, to 

Miss ApELINE R. Tartor, both of this city. 

On Wednesday, the 18th ult. by the Rev. W. En- 
gles, Mr. Jacos VoNnniepA, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Marcaret HELLER, of Reading, Pennsyiva- 
nia. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, 
Samuet T. Hacker, to CaTuarine, daughter of 
Thomas Turbeson, all of this city. 

At the residence of John Thomas, Esq., West 
River, Maryland, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Chesley, Witt1am Stewart, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
to Karuarine, daughter. of the late Commodore 


Murray. 
In Sussex County, al on Friday, 20th ult. by 
his son, Elder Mills Barrett, Elder Burnwett Bar- 
RETT, of Southampton County, to Mrs. Davis, 
of Sussex. Some 18 or 20 years ago, Elder Mills 
Barrett was married by his father, Elder Burwell 
Barrett. 

On Sunday evening, the 8th of August, by the Rey. 
M. Force, Mr. Henry Quie, to Miss CaTHarine 
ABEL, all of this city. 


DIED, 


At Baltimore, Mrs. Resecca S. Berrien, wife 
- John Berrien, Attorney General of the United 
tates. .. 


ness,.Miss CATHERIN®S Cane, 

On Sunday evening, at 8 o’clock, after a short but 
severe illness, ANN, wife of Lawrence O’Conner, 
aged 30 years. 

On Monday morning, of pulm consumption, 
Mrs. Saran CHRISTINE, consort of the late John 
Christine, in the 35th year of her 

At Fort Armstrong, Rook Island, (Upper Missis- 
sippi,) on the 27th July last, Dr. Jouw Gare, Sur- 
geon of the United States Army, aged 35 years—an 
officer whose medical skill was surpassed by few of 
his profession. 

On the 8th ultimo, near the Sweet Springs, Vir- 
ginia, Wriu1aM H. Prrer, a Midshipman in the 
Navy of the United States, in the 24th year of his 


age. 
At Holmesburg, on Thursday morning, in the 2ith 


Go journeying up the shining steep of genius to the 


On Tuesday morning, after a short and severe ill- 


year of his age, Mr. STEPHEN LH, youngest son 
Stephen Duiilh, Esq. late 


—Review: “Addresson the Expediency and Duty of adopt 
the Bible as a Class Book, in every scheme of Education, fron, 
the Primary School to the University ; delivered at Columbia, 
S. C. in the Presbyterian Church, on Friday evening, 4th of 
December, 1829, before the Richiand School; by Thomas §. 
Charleston, pp. 96.—Intelligence, Domestic—Pfo. 
reign. 

The Protestant Episcopalian is published monthly, i» 


numbers of 40 pages each, royal octavo. Terms, $25) ner 
annum. 
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